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STRENGTH AND SUNSHINE 





BY LAURENCE BINYON, 





The strong sun shines above thee: 
That strength, that radiance bring 
If Winter come to Winter, 
When shall men hope for Spring? 





+o 
+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





A dispatch from Christiania, dated Oct, 
}, says: ‘The privilege recently granted 
women to vote for, and sit in, municipal 
souncils in Norway is adding unusual in- 
terest to the approaching elections. The 
women's battle-cry is: ‘Away with poli- 
ticians; only men and women who fur- 
ther social reform to the front!’ Conser- 
vatives and Liberals are trying to induce 
the women to vote for their candidates, 
but even in the smallest towns the wom- 
en insist upon their right to pick the best 
men of both parties and to support the 
women candidates. The men are greatly 
listurbed, and do not know how to vote.” 


= soe —- 

Secretary of the Navy Long will have 
the sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in the loss of his beautiful and gifted 
daughter Helen, who has just died of con- 
sumption at her father’s home in Hing- 
ham, Mass., after three years spent in Col- 
orado in a vain search for health. 





Miss Long was born at Hingham in 1875. 
She lived in Washington for six years dur- 
ing her father’s Congressional term. She 
had literary tastes, and her knowledge of 








French and Germap made it easy for her 
to entertain the members of the diplomatic 
circle. Much of this official entertaining 
fell to her, as her step-mother was an in- 
valid. In 1898 she christened the Ameri- 
can-built Japanese warship Kasagi, after 
the Oriental method of liberating a pigeon 
as she pronounced the name. When the 
Spanish war broke out she entered the 
medical school of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to fit herself for a nurse, Her exam- 
ple awakened emulation among her 
friends. Miss Dorothy Reid, daughter of 
Whitelaw Reid; Miss Mabel Austin, daugh- 
ter of a former Governor of Minnesota, 
and Miss Mabel Sims, also entered the 
college to prepare themselves for hospital 
nurses. The young women were assigned 
to the Brooklyn Naval Hospital, lived in 
the hospital and devoted their whole time 
to the care of the wounded. ‘‘We are 
glad to do what little we can for the men 
who are fighting for our country,” said 
Miss Long. They were commissioned as 
nurses and so rated in the Navy Depart- 
ment records, but they gave their services 
without pay. 





=o -- 


Miss Long and her mother and sister 
voted for President McKinley last Novem- 
ber. They were then living at Colorado 
Springs. In answer to an inquiry from 
the College Equal Suffrage League as to 
the practical workings of woman suffrage, 
Miss Margaret Long wrote: 


‘‘The women of Colorado are a power in 
State politics, They always cast their 
votes for the candidate of highest prin- 
ciple and best moral character, The wom- 
en who vote in Colorado are the educated 
and refined women, and they, with many 
men who originally voted against extend- 
ing the suffrage, admit that it is a suc- 
cess. 


—— +> 

The impression made by Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt’s address before the Suf- 
frage Committee of the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention seems to have been ex- 
tremely favorable. We are in receipt of 
the following letter from a Virginia lady: 

KicHMOND, VA., Oct. 6, 1901, 

I feel proud and happy over the impres- 
sion made upon these Richmond people. 
It was the one topic discussed here yester- 
day, and “‘the Voice of the People’? was 
one of admiration for the charming and 
eloquent speaker. Many friends have 
called to express their surprise and infatu- 
ation. We feel deeply grateful for Mrs. 
Catt’s powerful assistance. My husband 
unites with me in best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the cause. 


=a 


A highly respected and influential Rich- 
mond lady writes: 

Notwithstanding Richmond does not 
want to enfranchise her women, she was 
enchanted with the fair pleader, and 
should she ever return, the Legislative 
Hall would not hold her hearers. 





_ =e 


Miss Ellen M. Stone, the missionary 
who is held captive by Bulgarian brigands, 
has many friends and relatives in Boston 
and vicinity. For several years she was 
on the editorial staff of the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, the first woman so em- 
ployed on that paper. Her versatility and 
energy made her long service very satis- 
factory. In 1878 she left the Congrega- 
tionalist to go to Samokov as one of the 
workers in the European Turkey mission. 
More than half of the large ransom de- 
manded for her has been raised by private 
subscription, and the brigands have agreed 
to wait a month for the rest. The U.S. 
Government and the American Board are 
making every effort possible to obtain the 
release of Miss Stone, but the power of 
the Bulgarian and Turkish authorities 
over roving bands of robbers is very lim- 
ited. Concerning Miss Stone the Congre- 
gationalist says: 

She is a veteran in the s®rvice, a woman 
of much resource, and under the present 
circumstances, diflicult and trying as they 
must be, may be counted upon to act with 
courage and tact, and Christian heroism if 


need be. 
ad a 


An appeal has been taken from Judge 
Palmer’s decision that it was a violation 
of Colorado women’s constitutional rights 
to exclude them from saloons, and Judge 
Benjamin B. Lindsey of the county court 


has reversed the decision. 





<—»>30@]-— 


Only 42 per cent. of the registered male 
voters of Connecticut took the trouble to 
cast their ballots last Monday, and only a 
moderate majority of this minority voted 
for the proposed constitutional changes. 
If the non-voting majority had been wom- 
en, it would have been assumed that they 
were satisfied with the status quo. 





meeting of Socialists, attended by dele- 
gates from all Belgium, a resolution was 
passed in favor of the political equality of 
the sexes, but postponing the demand for 
universal suffrage for women until it is 
secured for men. The Labor party, how- 
ever, adheres to its programme, which in- 
cludes suffrage for both sexes in the com- 
munal and provincial elections. 


— -_———-— 





The five National Purity Associations, 
east and west, all united in the Social 
Purity Convention held this week in Chi- 
cago. 


—_—<- -— 


In the trial of those who were present 
at the death of a prize-fighter in Lowell, 
Mass., the other day, most of the wit- 
nesses called were policemen. The Bos- 
ton Advertiser says: 

It must have been something of a shock 
to the public to find that these policemen 
admitted, under cross-examination, that 
they were members of the club which had 
arranged the fight, and that they were ac- 
customed to attend such performances as 
members of the club. 

No inferences are drawn that manhood 
suffrage is a failure in Massachusetts. 
But only suppose the occurrence had hap- 
pened in Colorado! 


——_ 





It is reported that twenty-four persons 
were killed and hundreds injured during 
the Hungarian election riots last week, 
‘At Eiszenhaly, the troops fired upon the 
rioters, killing a man and three women, 
In various places voters were coerced by 
threats of death or torture. At Udurassa, 
a prominent politician, together with his 
wife and three sons, was murdered by his 
fanatical opponents.’’ If these incidents 
had happened in Wyoming, they would 
have been claimed as conclusive argu- 
ments against equal suffrage; but none of 
the American papers comment on them as 
a proof of the unfitness of men to vote, 


— = 


At a legislative hearing on woman suf- 
frage held in Boston this year, Mrs. Bar- 
rett Wendell read a paper by Miss Mary 
ki, Corbett, a woman lawyer, who object- 
ed to equal suffrage on the ground that 
disaster must result if women were al- 
lowed to follow ‘‘all the vocations of 
men.’’ Now the same Miss Corbett, who 
is a school teacher as well as a lawyer, 
has been the subject of a lively scandal in 
the Boston school board. Certain mem- 
bers of the board have been pushing her 
appointment (by underhanded and un- 
worthy methods, it is alleged) as first 
assistant in a new school in Charlestown, 
where she does not reside, over the heads 
of deserving teachers in that district, and 
against the wishes of the master. The 
scheme has failed, Mrs, Duff, aided on the 
board by Mr. Ernst and Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, having succeeded in blocking it. 
Happily, no sectarian issue was involved, 
Miss Corbett, and Mrs, Duff who led the 
opposition to her, are both of them Roman 
Catholics. The Boston Jerald, which 
last Saturday gave nearly two columns to 
the case, describes Miss Corbett as ‘‘a 
lawyer, and a politician of considerable 
activity.’’ Why is it that the women who 
come up to the State House to oppose 
women’s going into politics are so apt to 
be in politics themselves? 





—_>- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant was the 
speaker at the opening Fortnightly of the 
Massachusetts W. 5S. A., held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, last Tuesday afternoon. 
The parlors were crowded; extra chairs 
were brought in, and many stood through- 
out the lecture, 

Mrs. Livermore presided. 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


The follow- 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the announce- 
ment by the prime minister of Denmark that 
municipal sutfrage for women will be the 
first reform introduced by the new cabinet: 
in the passage of the full suffrage bill to its 
third reading in the parliament of Federated 
Australia, and in the fact that a representa- 
tive of the Sociological Society of Belgium 
has been sent to our Western States to in- 
vestigate equal suffrage and has gone home 
converted. 

ihat this Association renews its petition 
to the Legislature for a law making fathers 
and mothers joint guardians of their chil- 
dren 

Whereas, Miss Stone, an American mis- 
sionary, has been captured and held for ran- 
som by brigands in Bulgaria; 

Resolved, That we call attention to the in- 
consistency of those who urge women to go 
as missionaries to remote and dangerous 
countries, yet object to awoman’s going five 
minutes’ walk to the ballot box on the 
ground that her place is at home. 


Mrs. Chant gave an interesting and pic- 
turesque account of her thrilling experi- 
ences in Crete. She went there with an- 





other English nurse and a quantity of 
hospital supplies, during the struggle be- 
tween the Cretans and the Turks, and she 
was given the royal order of the Red Cross 
of Greece for her services. Mrs. Chant 
thought this lecture would be of more in- 
terest than the one on ‘‘America Seen 
through an Englishwoman’s Eyes,’’ which 
had been announced, and accordingly sub- 
stituted it; and the audience certainly did 
not complain of the change. There were 
many inquiries whether the lecture would 
not be published, tut Mrs. Chant does not 
wish a full report of it published at pres- 
ent, because she expects to use the mate- 
rial as a lecture for some time longer. 
She means eventually to publish it, how- 
ever. 

At the next Fortnightly, on Oct, 22, an 
account will be given by officers of Lin- 
coln University of the excellent work 
which that institution is doing among the 
mountaineers of Cumberland Gap. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Julia Elizabeth De Garmo is probably 
the youngest street-car conductor in the 
world. She lives at Babylon, L. I., and 
she is twelve years old. She collects fares 
on her father’s street car, which runs be- 
tween the Long Island railroad station and 
the State dock. William V. De Garmo 
owns and operates the line. He drives 
the horses, while his daughter looks out 
for the financial end of the business, The 
car is a large, open affair, with a run- 
ning-board along the side, The little con- 
ductor swings along the step with as 
much ease as if she were on the ground, 





Miss Theodora Elwell, a young Brook- 
lyn society woman who has just returned 
from a trip around the world, made the 
journey without a companion, and de- 
clares that she never felt the need of one. 





Although but thirteen years old, Miss 
Lois Kelly, of Spokane, Wash., has ac- 
quired knowledge and skill to a degree 
that enabies her to lead an orchestra of 
four pieces satisfactorily, She is a violin- 
ist of ability, and isa member of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union. She has recently organ- 
ized an orchestra, and is ready to furnish 
music for dances and other social occa- 
sions. 

Miss Clara Risdon, of Delphos, Kan., is 
a practical farmer, according to a Western 
exchange. With her sister Chloe, she 
put in fifty acres of wheat last fall, and 
willdo the same this season. They did 
all the work, plowing, harrowing, and 
seeding. In addition they care for six- 
teen hogs and milk six cows, taking the 
milk to the creamery. There are no men 
on the farm, and they did most of the 
wheat-shocking this season, They have 
paid off the mortgage on the home farm, 
bought a new buggy, and have 
money in the bank. ‘This fall they will 
have the house repaired and buy a piano. 
There are few farmers in the vicinity 
who have made a better record. 


some 


An account comes from Kent, in Eng- 
land, about a girls’ school there in which 
mathematics and the languages are un- 
known, and where confectionery and 
pickles are barred, and where all the girls 
do is to study a little hygiene and anato- 
my every day, and then betake themselves, 
hatless, to the open air, and pursue ten- 
nis, rowing, riding, running, wheeling, 
cricket, and golf, coming back for regular, 
hearty, but simple meals, and going to 
bed at nine o’clock every night. The 
school was started for the training of 
teachers of physica] culture, but girls be- 
gan to apply for admission who had no 
notion of becoming teachers, but who 
merely desired to build up their health, 
and now a large proportion of the stu- 
dents are of the latter sort. 

; ~~ — 


CHINESE TELEPHONE GIRLS 


Chineze girls are to be employed as tel- 
The 


large number of Chinese wishing to use 


ephone operators in San Francisco, 


the telephone in that city long ago made 
it necessary to have a central station 
where the operators speak Chinese. These 
positions have heretofore been held by 
men, but the company finds that girls 
answer the purpose better. Intelligent 
girls will be procured from the missions, 
and a matron will be engaged to see that 
they are properly protected. An interest- 
ing feature of their duties, it is said, will 
be the making of tea, since Chinese eti- 
quette requires that customers should be 
entertained while waiting for the public 
telephone. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. Carrie CuoapmMan Catt, in her 
recent address before the Virginia Consti- 
tutional Convention in behalf of woman's 
ballot, said Gov. Thomas of Colorado (a 
Virginian) had told her that he thought 
women had not lost but had gained by 
having the right of suffrage. He said: 
“They have now a delightful individuality 
that is seldom possessed by wémen who 
cannot vote,.”’ 

Mrs, HELEN M. Sropparp has been 
appointed by Governor Sayers of Texas a 
Commissioner to locate the State In- 
dustrial School for Girls, and her ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by the 


Senate. This is the first time a woman 
has been honored in any such way in 
Texas. The Commission consists of 


twelve men and one woman, Texas wom- 
en, led by Mrs. Stoddard, have worked 
hard to get this school. The first bill 
was introduced about ten years ago. 


Mrs. RooseveEttT has rented what is 
known as ‘The President’s Pew’’ at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Washington, 
for herself and such of her children and 
visitors as may care to worship there. 
She was reared in that communion, while 
her husband belongs to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and generally attends it. 
The difference of religion has never dis- 
turbed their perfect domestic harmony. 
President Roosevelt, who is an avowed 
believer in woman suffrage, is entirely 
willing that his wife should call her soul 
her own, and go to whatever church she 
pleases, 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, in addition to her 
private secretary’s department, has organ- 
ized a sort of private political chancellery, 
the duty of which is to make a brief ex- 
planatory report of every document sub- 
mitted to her for signature. She abso- 
lutely declines to sign any paper unless 
she is furnished with an abstract contain- 
ing the necessary information. If the re- 
port appears to her inadequate, she asks 
for further data, and if 
mons Ministers or 


necessary, sum- 
experts to give the 

very ofticial of the 
Dutch government service knows this, and 
to avoid delay, every one tries to make 
his report as clear and concise as possible, 


fullest explanation. 


Mrs. Deporat DOAN KING, of Zanes- 
ville, O., who has just celebrated het 
105th birthday, is the last survivor of the 
seventh generation of Doans in America, 
all of them descended from Dea. John 
Doan, an emigrant from England to the 
Plymouth Colony in 1630, For more than 
forty years Deborah Doan was betrothed 
to James King, refusing to marry until 
her mother’s death. When the wedding 
finally took place the bride was sixty-six 
years old and the groom sixty-five. Mrs. 
King’s first vote was cast when she was 
103 years old, in a hot fight in a local 
school district. She rode three miles ina 
sled to cast the deciding vote, every other 
man and woman in the district over tywen 
ty-one years old having already voted. 

Miss MABEL SIBLEY Jones, the super- 
intendent of the City Hospital at Atlantic 
City, N. J., tendered her resignation last 
week, and immediately a rumor was 
started that she was to be married. Miss 
Bessie Admon, a nurse in the hospital, 
will resign in a few days in 
marry. Miss MacDonald, another nurse, 
left last week and was married. Mrs. 
Mary Kimmell, Miss Jones’s predecessor 


order to 


in the oftice of superintendent, resigned 
her position to marry, and Mrs. Davis, 
still another nurse, married a former pa- 
tient, 
year. 


All this has happened within a 
The men of Atlantic City evidently 
appreciate the force of the ancient good 
wish that a man may never be without 
“A penny in his purse, 
And a wife to be his nurse."’ 

Harrier TUbMAN, the remarkable col. 
ored woman commonly known as “Moses,”’ 
who at the peril of her life guided more 
than 300 slaves to free soil, and afterwards 
rendered invaluable service as spy, scout 
and hospital nurse for the Union army, is 
in danger of losing her little home at 
Auburn, N. Y. the war, she has 
made her home a refuge for old people of 


Since 


her race and for orphans, giving up het 
own comfort for their sake. Only $1,700 
is needed to save her home from fore- 
closure of mortgage. The place is worth 
more than $6,000. It is desired to present 
her the canceled mortgage as a Christmas 
gift. She wants to leave her home to 
aged Negro men and women. Let the 
small sum needed be raised forthwith. 
All checks should be made payable to 
Harriet Tubman, and addressed to C. A. 
Smith, Auburn, N, Y. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Colorado State Federation lately 
held its annual meeting in Victor and 
Cripple Creek. The Colorado Springs 
Gazette says: 

The homes were in holiday trim, and 
throughout the hospitality was unbound- 
ed. Eventhe men in many cases wore 
knots of the federation colors, and fairly 
beamed upon the throngs of women, 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Franklin, called ‘the bravest man 
in Victor,’ and by Mrs. McKenzie, presi- 
dent of the local woman’s club. The re- 
sponse was by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
of Denver. The membership ot the Col- 
orado Federation, since it was organized 
seven years ago, has grown from 23 clubs 
to 108. The president, Mrs. Theodore 
Harding of Canon City, said among other 
things: 

Mary Wilkins says that the only holy 
vanity in the world is the pride of parents 
in their children, and if a child's first right 
is to be well born, his second is to be well 
bred in the way of having every advantage 
that can be given him, No subject so ap- 
peals to the mothers of our State as the 
condition of the public schools, and in no 
field can the influence of women’s clubs 
be more effectively felt. The training of 
the child is the training of the future 
citizen. All women should understand 
thoroughly the school laws, study the 
methods in vogue in their own districts, 
put themselves in closer touch with the 
teachers, interest themselves in the per- 
sonnel of the school board, and not rest 
until kindergartens, domestic science and 
manual training are features of every 
school system. We are realizing to a 
greater extent than ever before that even 
the schoolroom walls may be made potent 
factors in the development of character, 
and the bare white of our own school days 
is giving place to the beautifully tinted 
walls covered with the best works of our 
best artists—pictures that almost make 
our heroes of history into living men and 
women, that bring daily before our chil- 
dren the greatest works of sculptor and 
architect. And to these great teachers 
we look for that subtler education which 
the children almost unconsciously receive 
from their environment. 

Our travelling library has almost doubled 
during the past year, and if you could read 
the letters received by the committee, you 
would realize more fully what a grand 
good work it is doing. It is with sincere 
regret that we give to another State and 
Federation Miss Reynolds, the chairman 
of the committee, whose zeal and enthusi- 
asm have done so much towards making 
the work the success it is to-day. 

The resignation of Miss Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds, of Denver, who has moved to New 
York, was read. The secretary was in- 
structed to write her, voicing the senti- 
ments of the federation in its loss of an 
efficient and tireless member; and it was 
voted that a box of 50 books in the travel- 
ling library should be named for Miss Rey- 
nolds, who started the travelling library 
movement in Colorado. 

The Federation voted one hundred dol- 
lars and assessed a five-cent per capita tax 
for the travelling libraries. 

Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, chairman of the 
legislative committee, in her report dwelt 
upon the illegality liable to mar the school 
elections, and strongly counseled that 
each club work with other organizations 
to see that only desirable candidates are 
nominated for school] directors, and that 
an endeavor be made to interest citizens 
in orderly and lawful elections; also that 
effort be made to have the Australian bal- 
lot used. 

Among the subjects treated were, Girls 
Employed in Shops and Service, by Mrs. 
Eurithe K. La Barthe; Factory Girls, by 
Miss Camilla Roberts; The Educational 
Value of Schools Savings Banks, by Mrs. 
Mary N. Chase (of the North Side Wo- 
man’s Club of Denver, which has intro- 
duced the system in the city schools with 
excellent results); The Beautiful in Town 
Buildings, by Mrs. Emma M. Wadsworth, 
of Grand Junction; and What Colorado 
Should Mean to Our Children, by Mrs, 
Kate Potter Cuddleback of Pueblo. Res- 
olutions of sorrow for the shooting of the 
President were passed unanimously, and 
a telegram of sympathy was sent to Mrs, 
McKinley, one of whose former brides- 
maids was present. It was decided to ap- 
point a committee on forest preservation, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
Snyder, president of the State Normal 
School at Greeley, for the free scholarship 
which he had presented to the Federation. 
The good work done by the club women 
to preserve the homes of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers was commended. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring forest preservation and 
the establishment of national storage res- 
ervoirs to aid irrigation. 

The last day’s meetings were held at 
Cripple Creek, where the hospitalities 
were equally overflowing and cordial. At 
the luncbeon, one of the toasts was ‘*The 
Club, the First Weapon of Primitive Man, 
the Last Weapon of the Fin-de-Siecle 
Woman.’ Ellis Meredithread one of her 
unpublished stories, said to be very rich; 
and Mrs. Julia Von Der Lieth Weiles of 
Deuver read a poem, exhorting her sisters: 
In its most righteeus sense live out the 

golden rule; 
Live it in civic life, as well as home and 
school. 


' tentions. 





The delegates were given a reception at 
Victor by Mrs. Harry Edwin Woods at the 
Gold Coin Club. They were taken through 
one of the most famous mines of the dis 
trict, and were shown various other at- 
The amount of good work re- 
ported in many lines was a sufficient dis- 
proof of the prediction that when women 
get the ballot they will have no time for 
philanthropic effort. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz gave two ad- 
dresses before the Rhode Islaad State 
Federation at its meeting in Anthony last 
week. In the morning she spoke on 
“The Four Hindrances to World-Better- 
ment, Considered with a View to their Re- 
moval,’”’ and in the afternoon on ‘‘The 
Educational Responsibilities of Homes 
and Schools with a View to Citizenship.”’ 
There was a large attendance from Provi- 
dence. Mrs. Diaz’s addresses are highly 
praised by those who heard them, 





By invitation of the Teachers’ Club of 
Springfield, the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration will meet in the hall of the Cen- 
tral High School, Springfield, Oct. 26, at 
10.30 A. M. The morning will be devoted 
to a consideration of the relation of club 
women to the public schools, Address, 
“From the Mother’s Point of View,”’ 
Mrs. Ellen Adams, Cambridge; ‘‘From 
the Teacher’s Point of View,’’ Miss Maria 
Baldwin, Cambridge; ‘‘What Good can 
Women do with School Suffrage?’ Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Discus- 
sion will follow. In the afternoon an 
address by Mr. Jacob Riis of New York, 
author of ‘How the Other Half Live,’’ 
‘Children of the Poor,’’ ete. 





The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will hold 
its annual meeting in the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Lynn, Oct, 15-18. Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens, Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and other lead- 
ing workers will be present. 


The Boston Club Woman for October 
contains much club news of interest. 
Among the contributed articles are “A 
Circumnavigation Story,’’ by Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd, and a sketch of the Dow- 
ager Empress Frederick, by Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin. The Clu) Woman is the 
official organ of the General Federation, 
and is well worth the dollar that will se- 
cure it for a year. Miss Helen M, Wins- 
low, of this city, is editor and publisher. 





Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has returned from Europe and taken up 
her official duties, For nearly a year her 
place has been filled by the able vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles H. Denison, of the 
New York Sorosis. Mrs. Lowe has called 
a meeting of the executive board of the 
General Federation for Oct, 27 and 28, to 
be held in New York City. From there 
Mrs. Lowe is to go to Los Angeles, where 
she is to spend a part of the winter, con- 
ferring with the local committee of Cali- 
fornia in regard to the next biennial 
meeting. The most important work now 
before the club women Mrs. Lowe consid- 
ers to be that along industrial lines. 

Miss Myra L. Dock, of Harrisburg, has 
been appointed by the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania as a member of the State Forest- 
ry Commission. This is in recognition of 
the aid the club women have given to the 
forestry movement in that State. The 
Pennsylvania State Federation has accom- 
plished remarkable work in this line, and 
its Forestry Law, which was passed by 
the State Legislature in 1897, is said to be 
the best in the United States. Miss Dock 
has been identified with the movement 
from the first, and has done much to pro- 
mote its success. She has made a thor- 
ough study of the forestry question, in 
this country and abroad, and particularly 
in Germany, where she visited the Black 
Forest and studied under German instruc- 
tors. She has become an authority in her 
department, and by lectures and written 
articles has exerted an influence in the 
movement for the preservation of forests 
and the improvement and increase of the 
park system of this country. 


The New York State Federation is in 
session this week at Buttalo, and the Ne- 
braska Federation in Wayne. Next week 
the Pennsylvania Federation will meet in 
Reading, the Illinois in Decatur, the Wis- 
consin at Madison, the Maine at Bidde- 
ford, and the Minnesota at Owatonna. 


The fifth annual convention of the New 
York State Assembly of Mothers will be 


held in Rochester Oct. 14 to 17. 
D, Mis 
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DESERTED FILIPINO WIVES. 





Corporal Diffenderfer, whose home and 
friends are at West Chester, Penn., was 
attached to the Forty-fourth Regiment, 
stationed in the Isle of Panay in the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago. He is reported as 
saying: 

There was a somewhat remarkable scene 
when we left for home, on account of the 
wives whom many of the soldiers had 





taken to themselves while on the island. 
The women over there are purchased for 
from $5 each upward, and nearly every 
soldier has one. When we left, it was 
impossible for the men to bring them 
along, but when we arrived at the port 
from which we sailed it was found that 
one of the governors of a province had 
sent about one hundred of the wives to 
the port, and every one of them wanted to 
come along. There was no end of trouble 
until the matter was adjusted by the offi- 
cers, who persuaded the women to remain 
at home. 

We print the above quotation in all its 
barren hideousness, If it is not true, it 
should be promptly denied in the most 
emphatic and official manner. The army 
ought not to rest under such an imputa- 
tion, if false. If true, then again it de- 
serves publicity, that the American people 
may understand the horrible demoraliza.- 
tions that follow an army, particularly 
when resident among a foreign and pre- 
sumably an inferior people. Such facts 
as these have become so patent and of 
such long standing in connection with the 
English army in India that they have be- 
come the available stock in trade in the 
Kipling class of literature. Is the army 
of the United States, which has an indef- 
inite period of service before it among 
Asiatic peoples, to follow in the same line 
of degradation?— Unity. 
> S 

EMPRESS FREDERICK AS AN ARTIST. 

The German author and painter, Ma- 
dame Hermione von Preuschen, has pub- 
lished in the Tay some interesting recol- 
lections of the late Empress Frederick, 
among whose most intimate friends she 
was at one time numbered. Fourteen 
years ago her name became widely known 
by her great picture, ‘‘Mors Imperator.”’ 
It was refused by the committee of the 
Berlin exhibition out of regard for the 
late Emperor William, who was then over 
90 years of age, and might have been up- 
set by seeing the picture on visiting the 
exhibition. Madame Preuschen, however, 
sent a photograph of it to the then crown 
princess, which reached the august recipi- 
ent at the Isle of Wight on the very day 
when Sir Morell Mackenzie had revealed 
to her the true nature of her husband’s 
disease. When the crown princess opened 
the letter and saw the photograph she re- 
ceived a great shock, and frogn that mo- 
ment the friendship was at an end, 

In her recollections, Mme. von 
schen says of the late Empress: 

“She was thoroughly human,—a thor- 
ough woman,--and her nature was truly 
artistic. One cannot say more. How 
happy the royal couple would have been 
to be free from all the laws of etiquette, 
and to associate with mankind as human 
beings! How often did the crown prince 
laughingly slip on his coat when I caught 
him in his wife’s studio in his shirt 
sleeves! ‘One must not, after all,’ he 
said, ‘become too domestic.’ Then she 
told me what a burden this royal splendor 
was to her. She complained that it pre- 
vented one from being human, and almost 
seemed to prevent one from breathing 
freely. It seemed to her that it would be 
the height of bliss to go with me to Paris, 
to ‘la Boheme,’ and to paint and study 
there. ‘O you happy one, you happy 
one!’ This was always the end of the 
lamentations. ‘How I would live my life 
if 1 were as free and as young as you are!’ 

“Once I told her about my real and im- 
aginary sufferings, of my longing and my 
thirst for glory. My ‘thirst for glory’ 
pleased the Empress Frederick best. How 
her eyes sparkled! ‘You can strive for it. 
You are allowed to become celebrated. 
But what is the good of talents to me, 
or genius, or ardent longings, endeavors 
and strivings? Have I even the time, 
have I strength enough, with all these 
thousand empty, hatefal duties of eti- 
quette, which kill the human soul and 
nourish the propriety puppet in us? And 
even if I did accomplish anything great in 
art, would any one believe in it? Would 
it not be always thought—as with all art 
work done by crowned heads, from Nero 
downwards—that it was not done by my 
own hands? Oh, what a curse rests on 
us royalties—what a curse for those who 
would like to be human!’ : 

“One morning at nine—and as I had a 
long way to go this seemed to me a deed 
of heroism—I appeared at the palace, and 
the footman received me with a reproving 
shake of the head, saying, ‘So late, Gnadi- 
ges Fraulein? Wer imperial highness has 
been painting for an hour and a half,’ 
There she sat, zealously painting, with 
tumbled hair, in an overall, laughing mer- 
rily, and calling out a greeting to me. I 
was often astonished at what she had pro- 
duced since the evening before. But she 
painted too quickly, and not thoroughly 
enough. Then she often sighed: ‘What 
is the good of talent and genius without a 
well-grounded basis? That is what is 
wanting. I see it perfectly; but it is too 
late now.’ ‘It is not too late,’ I said, ‘if 
your royal highness could be obedient.’ 
‘But I cannot,’ she called out, passionate- 
ly, ‘not to my husband, not to Secken- 
dorff, and not to you.’ So, in those happy 





Preu- 


| months picture upon picture was planned 
and sketched. She then made all sorts of 
conjectures and plans for our futures. 
Hers seemed so great and so clear. She 
expected the brightest for me, and wished 
to help towards it, 

| ‘About this time I became engaged. 
My parents so far knew nothing about it. 
| The illustrious lady was my first confi- 
dante. At first she dissuaded me from it, 
but then, like a true woman, she rejoiced, 
and continually wished me ‘many, many 
little babies,’ which made me most indig- 
nant, but at this she nearly died with 
laughter. Then I left Berlin and married 
my first husband. I remained in contin- 
ual correspondence with the Empress, and 
told her of my longing for her. She then 
visited me in my home, lunched with me, 
had my husband and children presented 
to her, and looked at all my antiquities. 
After that I painted ‘Mors Imperator.’ 
The photograph of the picture with my 
letter arrived at the Isle of Wight on the 
day that Sir Morell Mackenzie diagnosed 
the crown prince’s real illness. The illus- 
trious lady hastily tore open the letter, 
and out fell ‘Mors Imperator.’ She never 
got over it.’’--London News. 
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IS THIS TRUE? 

In the long years when the State re- 
fused education to girls, save that of the 
most rudimentary kind, the Christian 
church came to their relief. While there 
was no stint in the facilities for the edu- 
cational training of boys, and had not 
been for nearly two centuries, Mayor 
Quincy of Boston declared in 1829 that 
“the funds of no city could endure the 
expense of a high, classical schoo] for 
girls.’ The churches of the day, espe- 
cially in New England, took a larger view 
of the capabilities of women, and either 
founded or assisted in founding ‘‘semina- 
ries’’ and ‘‘academies’’ for girls, in the 
best of which the curriculum was equal to 
that required for admission to college. 
This fact should have some weight with 
those who are constantly contending that 
Christianity is the foe of women, and are 
solicitous that woman suffragists should 
subscribe to this belief,—which would be 
a grievous blunder. 

One of these denominational ‘‘semina- 
ries,’’ founded by the Baptist church, but 
open to all women students, was located 
in Charlestown, now annexed to Boston. 

It was discontinued when the State es- 
tablished high schools for girls, with a 
curriculum equal to its own, which would 
then have admitted to college.—Mrs. Mary 
A, Livermore. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


As lam one of the women in the suf- 
frage movement who are demanding some 
action in regard to the equality of woman’s 
position in the church, I question the 
truth of Mrs. Livermore’s statements in 
arecent number of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL. Some obscure individual Baptist 
church may have taken the action sug- 
gested in the above extract, but to no form 
of religion or sacred literature does wo- 
man owe the slightest impulse of re- 
spect, honor, or dignity for the mother of 
the race; and it was late in the life of the 
Republic before any of our advanced 
thinkers admitted that the same curricu- 
lum in our schools would be possible for 
boys and girls alike. 

The church has never admitted, either 
in its literature or action, that man and 
woman could occupy an equal position in 
the order of creation. In the Old Testa- 
ment we are taught that woman was an 
afterthought, responsible for the fall of 
the race, and cursed of God in her mater- 
nity; and by numberless texts in the New 
Testament, the apostles consign her to an 
inferior and degraded position. Canon 
Charles Kingsley has well said: ‘*This will 
never be a good world for women until 
the last remnant of the canon law is civ- 
ilized off the face of the earth.’’ And 
Lord Brougham has equally well said of 
the common law, ‘*‘The common law of 
England for women is a disgrace to the 
Christianity and civilization of the 19th 
century.’’ No woman is admitted to a 
seat as delegate in the synods, confer- 
ences, or general assemblies of any of our 
religious sects, and we have had no men- 
tion of such liberality a century ago, in 
any State in the Union. Witchcraft and 
celibacy, two of woman’s most deadly 
enemies, were inaugurated at the very 
dawn of Christianity by the most ardent 
disc:ples of the church. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


[It seems almost impossible for anyone 
to make an imparcial statement on this 
question. Warm partisans of the churches 
insist that women owe all the rights they 
now enjoy to Christianity, while warm 
opponents of the churches go to the other 
extreme and insist that Christianity has 
done women nothing but harm. The 
teachings of narrow-minded churchmen 
have done a great deal cf harm in the past, 
and continue to do some in the present 
day; but it is a gross exaggeration to say: 
“To no form of religion or sacred litera- 
ture does woman owe the slightest im- 
pulse of respect, honor or dignity for the 








’ 


mother of the race.’ The Old Testament 
abounds in commands to “honor thy 
father and thy mother.’ Under Confu- 
cianism, the mothers of sons are entitled 
to many honors. In fact, most ancient 
religions, while not regarding women as 
of much value per se, decree respect and 
obedience to them in their capacity of 
mothers, Again, the Golden Rule, and 
many passages in the Bible inculcating 
justice, would, if literally obeyed, have 
abolished all women’s wrongs long ago, 
Of course, there are also texts that can be 
cited on the other side; but ministers of 
all denominations are more and more com- 
ing to explain these away; and, as a mat- 
ter of actual experience, it is to-day easier 
to get three ministers to speak at a woman 
suffrage meeting than one lawyer. 

Mrs. Stanton says: ‘‘No woman is ad- 
mitted to a seat as delegate in the synods, 
conferences or general assemblies of any 
of our religious sects.’’ The Quakers, U ni- 
tarians. Universalists, Protestant Meth- 
odists, Freewill Baptists, and a number of 
other denominations give women equal 
rights with men in all respects. ‘*Witch- 
craft and celibacy’’ were not “inaugurated 
at the dawn of Christianity,” but ante- 
dated it by thousands of years, and are 
found to-day in countries where Chris- 
tianity has never penetrated.—Eps. Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. ] 

oe 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


There were 21,673, men and 1,079 women 
studying medicine last year in the 119 
regular medical schools of the United 
States. 

Dr. Katharine C. Bushnell and Mrs, 
Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, who have 
done such heroic service for social purity 
in India and elsewhere, have returned to 
America, They are at present living in 
Oakland, Cal., where they are seeking 
needed rest. Dr. Bushnell, in a letter to 
the editor of the Philanthropist, says 
‘“‘There is an enormous work to do her 
on the Pacific coast against official corruy- 
tion and the slave trade in women, and we 
hear occasionally of a brave woman who 
is doing her part.” 

Friends of the late Dr. Mary Harris 
Thompson, founder of the Chicago Hos- 
pital for Women and Children which bears 
her name, have given a contract to Daniel 
Chester French fora marble bust of her, 
to cost $2,000, It will be placed in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


The Lady Dufferin Fund, named for the 
wife of Lord Dufferin, then Viceroy of 
India, was established to provide medical 
and hospital treatment for the women of 
India, who for generations had lacked 
such aid. Nearly 350 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries have been established, all under 
the care of women physicians, graduated 
from the best medical colleges of England, 
with the help of 400 assistant surgeons 
and trained nurses, Over 1,500,000 pa- 
tients are now treated yearly, and hun- 
dreds of native women are being edu- 
cated as doctors and nurses. 


Susan Fisher Rose M. D., the newly 
elected Supreme Medical Examiner of the 
Ladies of the Maccabees, graduated in 
medicine in 1875, and practised in Mead- 
ville, Pa., for twenty-four years. She has 
removed to Port Huron, Mich., and en- 
tered upon the duties of her new position, 
to which she brings several years’ experi- 
ence as medical examiner in State and 
local societies. Dr. Rose is a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and several other organizations. 


Dr. Mabel Dunn, a graduate of North- 
western University Woman's Medical 
School, 1896, has been appointed assistant 
physician to the Hospital for the Insane 
at Lincoln, Neb. Dr. Dunn was formerly 
connected with the Illinois Eastern Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Kankakee. She 
succeeds Dr. M. Minerva Newbecker, who 
is also a graduate of the Northwestern 
University Woman’s Medical Schoo! and 
ex-interne of the Mary Thompson Hos- 
pital. 

Madame Bernstein, M. D., who took her 
doctor’s degree at the same time that her 
son took his, has just won a double suc- 
cess at Berlin. After taking a doctor’s 
degree in Prussia in addition to the one 
she had already received in Switzerland, 
she has been appointed to the ‘‘Societé des 
Secours”’ for women employees in Berlin. 


Dr. R.J. Davison, of Flint, Mich., was ap- 
pointed by the Governor a delegate to the 
International Good Roads Congress re- 
cently held in Butfalo, Sept. 21. She was 
the only woman on the programme. Her 
subject was ‘Rural Road-Naming and 
Marking, and House-Numbering.’’ The 
Secretary of Agriculture will furnish free 
Reports of this Congress. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Home Liprary of the World's Best 
Literature for Children, published by 
D. C. Heath & Co, Thirty-six carefully 
edited, handsomely bound, and newly 
illustrated volumes in four different se- 
ries, sold at 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
and 75 cents per volume. 


Never before has a library suited for 
children of all ages, from the nursery up 
through adolescence to maturity, been 
undertaken with so much thoroughness 
and care as this, It consists of complete 
works from the world’s best literature, 
and the publishers have not relied upon 
one editor alone in making the selection. 
The ripe wisdom and judgment of nearly 
three hundred men and women, promi- 
nently connected with education, has 
been secured, including the best-known 
names in the educational and literary 
world, after careful deliberation, voted on 
a prepared list of several hundred books 
suitable for children of all ages. The 
books in this library represent the first 
choice of these advisers. Among these 
editors are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, au- 
thor of ‘The Children’s Army’ and 
“What Shall We Do With Our Daugh- 
ters?’ Sarah Willard Hiestand, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, Ada Van Stone 
Harris,superintendent of Primary Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Lucy M. Wheelock, 
the well-known kindergartner. UH. B. B. 


Frederick P. 
1901. Price, 


STRANGE 
Starr: Boston, 
40 cents. 


Here is an introduction to queer neigh- 
bors lately brought nearer to us by steam- 
ships and railways — Eskimos, Indians, 
Mexicans, Lapps, Finns, Turks, Chinese, 
Japanese, Coreans, Thibetans, Hindoos, 
Arabs, Negroes, Pigmies, Australians, 
Bushmen, Malays, Filipinos, Polynesians, 
and many more distinct races of men. 
The book is enlivened with 50 excellent 
illustrations, H. B. B. 


PEOPLES. By 
U.S. A. 


THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN. Condensed from 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, with 19 illus- 
trations from old Dutch photographs, 
anda map. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1901. Price, 30 cents. 

This is one of the noblest stories of 
heroism and love of country in human an- 
nals. Every young person will find in- 
spiration ip it. Benjamin Franklin wrote, 
‘In love of liberty and bravery in defence 
of it Holland has been our great example,”’ 
The illustrations alone are worth more 
than the price of the book, H. bh. B. 


Hign Scuoor Days IN HARBORTOWN, By 
Lily F. Wesselhwft. Illustrated by II, 
C. Ireland. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, 1901. Price, $1.20 net. 

This lively account of the social doings 
of a group of young people in a seaside 
New England village is meant for the 
amusement of boys and girls from 12 to 
16. It is largely conversational, the char- 
acters expressing themselves in merry, 
youthful fashion, There is the usual va- 
riety of character manifesting itself in 
trifles, with a dog and an invalid and a 
humorous young man, and a very literal 
young lady who cannot take a joke. The 
Social Improvement Society proved a de- 
cided success, and so will this book be, if 
young people like to see the mirror held 
up to nature, H. B. B. 
RAVENSHAW, or The Maid of 
A Romance of Cheapside. 
Illustrat- 

Boston: 


CAPTAIN 
Cheapside. 
By Robert Neilson Stephens. 
ed by Robert Pyle and others. 
L. C. Page & Co. 1901. Price, $1.50. 
Here is a kind of story which Mr. How- 

elis cannot tolerate— a ‘*neo-romance,”’ 

full of blood and thunder, treason and 
conspiracy — no end of villains and se- 
ducers and protligates of both sexes! In 
short, it is a story which will delight the 
Boovkmun’s critic who rails against namby- 
pamby, virtuous, eminently proper, wom- 
en's novels, and protests that we are no 
longer brought into contact with real 
men: that is, men who are neither chaste, 
nor high-minded, nor proper. Here is 
low-down society, immoral intrigue, ex- 
treme profanity—in short, the so-called 
masculine conception of character for 
which the Bookman critic pines. Well, 
we will freely admit that there is vivid 
narrative, exciting combat, daring adven- 
ture galore. Yet we fear the story will 
not wholly satisfy the Bookman critic, for 
the hero has some noble traits, and the 
heroine is not wholly without strength of 
character, and actually proposes to the 
man she wishes tv marry. We commend 
the story to the Bookman critic, as 

eminently interesting and sufficiently im- 

proper to pass muster with those who are 

weary of harmless, feminine platitudes. 
H. B. 2. 


’ 
To Ginris. A Budget of Letters by Helvise 

Edwina Hersey. Boston: Small, Mayn- 

ard & Co. 1901. Price, $1. 

This is a compilation of theories of edu- 
cation, social life, and personal conduct, 
which have gradually formed themselves 
in the mind of a brilliant and successful 
teacher of girls. It is marked by clear 
insight and sound good sense in the main, 
with some singular aberrations, Miss 
Hersey has apparently little enthusiasm 
for what is commonly called the ‘higher 
education.”” She draws a comparison be- 
tween a woman who learned in an academy 
a generation ago a smattering of acquire- 
ments and accomplishments, and a woman 
who has carried off the highest honors of 
a German University, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the former. She regards social 
talent, pleasant manners, gracious de- 
meanor, and tactful consideration for oth- 
ers, as far more important to usefulness 
and happiness. ‘The art of living’’ she 
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regards as the object of education, not the 
extent of intellectual attainments. In 
this, few would differ with her, but her 
error consists in an implication that 
charming social qualities are incompatible 
with solid attainments. Miss Hersey very 
wisely would bring everything to the test 
of utility to the individual and to her sur- 
roundings. Her comments on education, 
social relations, personal conduct, man- 
ners, amusements, and friendships; on the 
value of life, the virtue of reticence, the 
pleasure of struggle, the duty of health, 
the choice of studies, the reading of fic- 
tion, etc., are in the main suggestive and 
valuable. A striking exception to her 
general good sense is a chapter deprecat- 
ing suffrage for women as needless and 
mischievous, going so far as to say that 
the United States is to-day in great peril 
from too wide an extension of franchise to 
men, while in what are called the lower 
ranks of society the average political in- 
telligence of women ranks below that of 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 
Therefore she thinks “it would be the 
highest of f. lly to try to cure the disease 
by doubling the ignorant ballot.’’ To put 
the ballot in the hands of the women 
of New York City she believes would be 
‘to quadruple the pernicious influences 
which would be used to corrupt it.’’ She 
loses sight of the fact that the worst evils 
of New York’s misgovernment are its 
oppression and enforced degradation of 
women, and that this is the result of class 
legislation exercised by an aristocracy of 
sex. Women rich and poor, educated and 
ignorant, virtuous and vicious, constitute 
a class with special rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy. They are moth- 
ers, daughters, wives, and widows. 
Anchored by their children, they need to 
be represented for self-protection and self- 
respect. It is a pity that a series of let- 
ters containing so much of value should be 
thus cheapened by the introduction of un- 
wise remarks on an irrelevant topic. 
H. LB. B, 


Tue Century Book ror Motruers. A 
Practical Guide for the Rearing of 
Ifealthy Children. By Leroy Milton 
Yale, M. D., and Gustav Pollok. The 
Century Company, New York. 1901. 
Price, $2 net. Postage 18 cts extra. 
This handsome octavo volume of 461 

pages by Dr. Yale, formerly lecturer on 

diseases of children at Bellevue Hospital 

Medical College, New York, and by the 

editor of Babyhood, answers all questions 

concerning the nursing and care of infants, 
and refers to every possible emergency. 

Part 1 treats of the general care of chil- 

dren, with chapters of preparation for 

motherhecod, the new baby, its dress and 
clothing, signs of illness, ete. Part 2 con- 
sists of questions and answers covering all 
possible perplexities of daily nursery life. 

The subject of this work is one of the 

most important. ‘*Why is it?’’ an intel- 

ligent visitor from the West Indies asked 
me, thirty years ago, ‘‘that so large a pro- 
portion of children die in America? In 

St. Domingo we take it for granted that 

our children will live. Here it seems 

quite uncertain.’’ If the study of this 
book by mothers, or women about to be- 
come mothers, will diminish this frightful 
mortality of infants, it will prove a bene- 
faction to the human race. H. B. B. 
Fiske. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By John 


lémo,, gilt top. 31 net. 


This thoughtful and scholarly treatise 
on the Unseen World and Life Everlasting 
has a unique and melancholy interest as 
the last word of a great and wise man 
just before his own departure. The sud- 
den extinction of so clear an intelligence 
and so profound a reasoner seems itself to 
be a strong argument for a future exist- 
ence, since its annihilation seems almost 
inconceivable. It is a masterly summing 
up of the question. H. BB. 


HUMOROUS. 


A Yorkshire M. P., noted for love of 
punctuality and Jack of humor, is super- 
intendent of a local Sunday scbool. A few 
Sundays back he made the following an- 
nouncement: ‘Dear fellow-workers and 
children, out of the entire school only one 
person is absent to-day, little Maggie. 
Let us hope that she is ill.’—Christian 
Life. 

Rev. Justus Forward, settled in Belch- 
ertown one hundred years ago, once re- 
proved a workman for swearing over the 
ploughing of a new field. ‘*Swear!’’ said 
Ben, ‘I guess you'd swear.”’ Indignantly 
denying the charge, Mr. Forward took the 
plough, and hurried after, panting, “I 
never did see the like, I never did see the 
like,” till he had been the round, ‘*There,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you see I didn’t find it necessary 








to swear.’’ ‘“No,’’ drawled Ben, ‘‘but 





you've told more’n fifty lies. You said 
you never did see the like, and you saw it 
all the time I was ploughin’.”’ 


What is a baby? The prince of wails; 
an inbabitant of Lapland; the morning 
caller, noonday crawler, midnight braw- 
ler; the only precious possession that 
never excites envy; a key that opens the 
heart of all classes, the rich and poor 
alike, in all countries; a stranger with un- 
speakable cheek, that enters a house 
without a stitch to his back, and is re- 
ceived with open arms by every one.— 
London Tid-Bits. 


‘*You have such strange names for your 
towns over heah,’’ said a titled English- 
man to one of his new American friends; 
‘Weehawken, Hoboken, Poughkeepsie 
and ever so many others, don’t you 
know!”’ 

‘“*T suppose they do sound queer to Eng- 
lish ears,’ said the American thought- 
fully. ‘Do you live in London all the 
time?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said the unsuspicious Briton. 
“TI spend part of my time at Chipping 
Norton, and then I’ve a place at Poke- 
stogg-on-the-Hike.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Already the cricket is busy 
With hints of soberer days, 

And the goldenrod lights slowly 
Its torch for the autumn blaze. 


O brief, bright smile of simmer! 
O days divine and dear! 

The voices of winter’s sorrow 
Already we can hear. 





CLARA'SGYPSY-KETTLE. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS, 

‘CQ Jamie! Just look and see what a 
big kettle there is under the wood-house 
steps!”’ 

“My! it is a big one!”’ 

“Tell you what I wish we could do,”’ 
said Clara. ‘“‘I wish we could have it 
fixed up for a gypsy-kettle, with flowers 
growing in it, like the one Mrs. Peters 
has in her front yard.”’ 

“Let’s go and ask 
Jamie. 

“Why, yes,’ grandma answered them, 
“Tm sure I’m willing; and grandpa can 


grandma,’’ said 


fix it for you when he comes home at 
noon. I will give you each five cents, so 


that you can get some flower seeds.”’ 

As they went down the road to the 
store, Clara said, ‘I’m going to get sweet 
alyssum to plant in the kettle. You can 
get morning-glories.”’ 

After dinner, grandpa planted three 
sticks in the ground with their tops 
crossed, and hung the kettle from them, 

Then Clara got an old tin pail and car- 
ried earth from the garden in it to fill the 
kettle. And Jamie dug up the earth 
around the sticks with a trowel. , 

‘There!’ said Clara at last. ‘I think 
that is full enough. I’m tired, anyway. 
So let’s plant the seeds now.’’ 

Perhaps Clara’s seeds were not good, or 
perhaps she planted them too deep, or 
kept them too wet. At any rate, while 
Jamie’s morning-glories came up beauti- 
fully, Clara’s sweet alyssum never showed 
the least little bit of a sprout. 

They went out every morning to look, 
Jamie’s morning-glories kept growing 
taller and taller. Finally, when the first 
blossom came, Clara was so interested in 
it that she almost forgot to look for her 
own plants and to feel badly because they 
did not come up. 

You never saw morning-glories grow as 
they did! They hid the kettle from sight, 
so that you never would have known it 
was there. 

It got to be almost time for Clara and 
Jamie to go home, for they were only 
spending the summer at grandma’s, Then 
one morning Clara came running into the 
house. 

“QO Jamie!”’ 

‘What is it?’’ 

‘Come and see!”’ 

Jamie followed her across the yard to 
the gypsy-kettle. 

‘‘Now listen,’’ she said, as they stood 
near the morning-glories. 

‘*T don’t hear anything,”’ said Jamie. 

“Well, Idid; and so I looked—and see!’, 

She parted the leaves of the morning- 
glories, and Jamie looked in. 

“Oh, my?’ 

A white hen was sitting in the gypsy- 
kettle, and out from under her feathers 
peeped three little white chickens. 

Grandpa fixed up a coop for them, and 
Clara carried the chickens to it in a bas- 
ket, while Jamie took the hen in his 
arms. There were twelve chickens, 

Late in the fall, when Jamie and Clara 
were at home, grandma wrote a letter to 
their mamma. Attheend of it she said, 

“The frost killed Jamie’s morning- 
glories. but the chickens that were hatched 
in Clara’s gypsy-kettle are as lively as 
crickets.’’—Little Men and Women. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


BY 


| 


| 
| 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 


PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.— The Urren Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consct- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament, All important questions 


in regard to property are made plain, and the | 


book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. : 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


A Postal 
will bring you the story of 
A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 




















161 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


, Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med, Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’CR AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENE KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 859.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity o¥ bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any. person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schools demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
yote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools. 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 

WHO MAY REGISTER. 

Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec. 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec. 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 

WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 

At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A, M, to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A, M. to 10 
P. M. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 
WARD 
Tappan School House, Lexington St. 
Armory Building, Maverick St. 

Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 

Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 

City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 
Ward Room, North Bennet St. 
Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 

Wells School House, Blossom St. 

Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
ton St. 

10 Rice School House, Appleton St. 

11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 

12 School House, West Concord St. 

13 Spelman Hall, West Broadway. 

14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 

15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
16 Winthrop Hall, Upham's Corner. 

17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 

18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 

19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 

20 Ward Room Building, Meeting House 

Hill. 

21 Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 

22 Tomfohrde Hall, Boylston Station. 

23 Minton Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 


Oto 


S e-3S: ce oa 


Ave. 
24 Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 
“5 Old Town Hall, Washington 
Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 


out delay. H. B. B. 


Street, 


—_—- 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association will 
be held in Covington, October 17 and 18. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will deliver an 
address each evening, and the programme 
will be otherwise interesting. All the aux- 
iliaries to the State Association are requested 
to send their full number of delegates, on the 
basis of one delegate-at-large, and one addi- 
tional for each ten paid-up members. 

The Covington friends have prepared to 
entertain all delegates; and those intending 
to go are asked to send their names as soon 
as possible to Mrs. Mary C. Roark, 420 South 
Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky 

Lavra Cuay, Pres. Ky. E.R. A 
Mary C. Roark, Cor. Sec. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Oswego, Oct. 20-Nov. 1, 1901. 

The success of our last year’s legislative 
work and the increase of our membership 
should bring us together on the beautiful 
shore of Lake Ontario with happy faces and 
honeful hearts. Hotel headquarters will be 
at the Hamilton House, where a rate of $1.50 
a day for one in a room and $1.25 and $1.00 
a day for two in a room has been made. 








by the ladies of Oswego, and all desiring it 
will please write on an early date to Dr 
Isabel Macmillan, 450 East Oneida Street, 
Oswego, N.Y. 

The Executive Board meetings will be held 
in the parlors of the Hamilton House ou 
Tuesday afternoon, October 29, and on Fri- 
day morning, November 1, at 9 o'clock. 





—e 
OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ohio W.S. A. will hold its annual 
meeting at Springtield, Oct. 22-25, with a 
meeting of the executive committee on Oct. 
21. Theconvention goes to Springtield upon 
invitation of the Board of Trade, and the 
meetings will be held in the council cham- 
ber. The Arcade Hotel will be headquarters. 
The evening speakers are to be Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt and the Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. As Obio has doubled its membership 
within the year, the convention promises to 
be enthusiastic. 


TWO GENEROUS OFFERS. 


Miss Annie S. Peck, the well-known 
mountain climber, offers to give her fine 
illustrated lecture on the ascent of the 
Matterhorn for any Suffrage League, for 
her expenses and half the profits, or, if 
preferred, for $25. As Miss Peck gener- 
ally receives $50 or $75 per lecture, this 
offer is liberal. She may be addressed 
care Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz generously 
offers to give any one of her lectures, or a 
humorous reading from her ‘William 
Henry Letters’ or ‘*The Bybury Book,”’ 
for her expenses, for any Suffrage League 
that will make the local arrangements. 
She may be addressed at Belmont, Mass. 

hs t. Be 








THE NOVEL’S DEADLIEST FRIEND. 


Neith Boyce, in the September Book- 
man, Says: 

About a century has passed since wo- 
man’s fondness began to spoil the English 
novel, Up to Fielding’s day it appears 
some good fortune preserved the lusty 
youth of Fiction from woman’s blighting 
eye; or perhaps the simple appetite of 
youth made a defense, as the roast of beef 
and the flagon of ale protected Tom 
Jones from the blandishments of the 
strange lady in theinn, But this protec- 
tion likewise was only temporary; and 
Fielding, Thackeray said in tears, was 
the last novelist in England ‘‘that dared 
to painta man.’’ Thackeray went away 
from an interview with his editor with 
that remark, to write into ‘‘Pendennis”’ 
those paragraphs which preserve the 
hero’s virtue—and ever since masculine 
heroes have been made to fit feminine 
ideals. Woman never has liked the Tom 
Jones type of hero—the conquering, des- 
troying, self-indulgent young animal. She 
likes splendor and dash, but still demands 
that the hero shall represent somehow the 
idea of self-sacrifice, of mortification of 
the flesh, and, above all, of constancy. It 
was Thackeray, again, who said that wo- 
men would forgive Nero all his other sins 
if only he had been a good family man; 
and this fits in with what Count Tolstoy 
has said recently, that woman is less no- 
ble, less self-sacrificing, than man, since 
man will sacrifice his family for an idea, 
while woman won't. It seems, then, to be 
fairly well established that the heights of 
self-sacrifice are beyond woman, And in 
imposing her lower ideals upon the novel 
she has done the harm that male novelists 
still deplore. As she has prevented the 
hero of the novel from soaring to the 
lonely peaks which she can’t reach her- 
self, so too she forbids him to romp 
through the pleasant meadows witlessly 
enjoying himself. She condemns him to 
stern probation and as many labors as 
Hercules had, and all to what end? ‘That 
he may kneel at her feet for his reward. 
The modern novel simply flatters woman’s 
egregious vanity. But what to do about 
it? How to prevent woman reading and 
buying books? As long as she does so. 
the manful efforts of the novelist to uphold 
his art must come to naught. 

On the other hand, if women supply 
readers for novels they thereby make pos- 
sible Thackeray and Dickens, Howells and 
James, Hardy and Kipling, Stevenson and 
Barrie, since without demand there could 
beno supply for this form of literature. 
But women are not the only readers of 
novels. Nor do women readers lessen the 
number of men readers. On the contrary 
more men read novels than ever before. 
Why then do not writers of novels consult 
the tastes of male readers also? 

As a matter of fact, the tastes of male 
readers have changed. They no longer 
find in Tom Jones their own ideal of a 
man. They no longer believe that a man 
is always and necessarily inconstant, mer- 
cenary and unchaste. 

Nor should it be forgotten that women 
as writers of novels have vastly enlarged 
the scope and increased the value of fic- 
tion. What man of literary taste and 
judgment would willingly be without 
Uncle Tom and Jane Eyre, To Have and 
to Hold, or the Helmet of Navarre? Who 
would willingly forego the acquaintance 
of Jane Austen and George Eliot and 
Charles Egbert Craddock and Sarah Orne 
Jewett? This depreciation of women on 
the part of some dyspeptic and disgruntled 
male critics is unmanly as well as foolish. 
It indicates a lack of masculine vigor—a 
cold heart and a narrow mind, Literary 
genius, like all other good gifts of nature, 





Private entertainment will also be furnished 





knows no invidious limitations of sex, 
and women readers, like men readers, 
recognize genius whenever they find it. 

Neith Boyce is not a nice boy; at least 
he is not a wise critic. H. B. B, 

-_-- 
MRS. CATT IN VIRGINIA. 

In response to a unanimous invitation 
from the Suffrage Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Kate M. Gordon of New 
Orleans, the National Secretary, went to 
Virginia last week, and Mrs. Catt on Oct. 
4 addressed the Committee in behalf of 
the ballot for women. 

The Richmond Times says: 

The women of Virginia have not the 
right to vote, but they are, nevertheless, 
a powerful factor in the public affairs of 
the State. It has leaked out that females 
were directly responsible for the unani- 
mous vote by which the Suffrage Commit- 
tee invited Mrs. Catt to make an address 
before that body. It was the wonder of 
all who thought of it, that a body of men, 
not a single one of whom was in sympathy 
with what Mrs. Catt would speak for, 
should have invited her before them, es- 
pecially when they were crowd-d with so 
much important business. It is easily 
explained, however, when it is stated that 
some prominent women in the State, who 
knew Mrs. Catt, induced several of the 
leading members of the Committee to 
vote to grant Mr. Hubard’s request. But 
they went still further. They enlisted 
the active support of their friends on the 
Committee, and when the resolution was 
introduced it received every vote in the 
Committee. It is probable that the only 
two woman suffragists in the Convention 
are Delegates Hubard and Miller, the lat- 
ter being president of the Bachelors’ Club 
of the Convention. 


The Richmond Leader says: 

It is said that the women of Virginia 
were directly responsible for the unani- 
mous vote by which the Suffrage Commit- 
tee invited Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of 
New York, to make an address before that 
body. The women of Virginia may have 
anything that they want. If Mrs. Catt 
and her associates desire to introduce fe- 
male suffrage in this State, they should 
do missionary work among the women of 
the State rather than among the men. 

Delegate Hubard is the member of the 
Constitutional Convention who moved the 
introduction of a clause in the new con- 
stitution to allow the wives, widows, and 
daughters of Confederate soldiers to vote. 

The Richmond Times of Oct. 5 said: 

“Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, of New 
York, the president of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, ad- 
dressed the Committee on Suffrage of the 
Constitutional Convention yesterday even- 
ing in the hall of the House of Delegates. 

“The meeting was a public one, and 
every seat in the hall was taken, and 
many persons were standing outside the 
railings. More than half, perhaps, of 
those present were ladies, some of them 
being among the prominent ones of the 
city. 

“Governor Tyler, Attorney - General 
Montague, and Col. Frank P. Brent were 
among the distinguished Democratic lead- 
ers on the floor. Most of the members of 
the Suffrage Committee and many other 
members of the Convention were in their 
seats, 

“Mrs, Catt, accompanied by Miss Kate 
M. Gordon, national secretary, came into 
the Convention Hall just before 5 o’clock, 
and were introduced to a number of ladies 
and gentlemen by Delegate E. W. Hubard, 
of Buckingham, whose woman suffrage 
ordinance Mrs, Catt had come to advocate 
before the Committee. 

‘Congressman H, D. Flood presided, in 
the absence of Chairman Daniel, who 
had a conflicting engagement. He called 
the Committee to order and introduced 
Delegate Hubard, who, in a neat and 
eloquent speech, presented Mrs. Catt to 
the audience. He declared himself out 
and out in favor of woman suffrage, and 
paid a beautiful tribute to the fair sex. 
The speaker created great merriment by 
saying that he was almost ashamed that 
he was a man, when he thought how 
women were being treated on the suffrage 
question. Mr. Hubard’s remarks were 
both vigorous and eloquent, and were 
loudly cheered. 

“When Mrs. Catt came forward and 
bowed her thanks to the Committee, it 
was some moments before she could pro- 
ceed for the applause that greeted her. 
This distinguished woman spoke for ex- 
actly one hour, and held the closest at- 
tention of her audience, which now and 
then broke into cheering, as she would 
bring out some bright point in her re- 
marks. 

‘*‘Mrs. Catt is a fine-looking woman, un- 
der middle age, and she speaks with an 
ease and fluency which do her great cred- 
it. She showed wonderful familiarity 
with public questions, and dealt with 
them at times like one fully accustomed 
to the embarrassments of the forum. 

“The speech was an eloquent and schol- 
arly appeal for the incorporation of a wo- 
man suffrage clause into the new Consti- 


tution of Virginia, and every word of it 
was listened to with marked attention and 
pleasure by all.”’ 

The Times devotes a column to a report 
of the address, and says in conclusion: 

“Mrs. Catt said she understood that the 
primary object of the Virginia convention 
was to reform the suffrage. She set the 
audience wild with laughter and applause 
by saying: ‘I do not know, gentlemen, 
and I understand you do not know what 
changes you will make,’ and then she 
went on in eloquent language to appeal 
to the committee to so amend the Vir- 
ginia organic law as to allow the women 
of this State the right to vote. She said 
if Virginia women were allowed to vote, 
every fireside in the State would become 
a woman’s suffrage club, and that each 
man would be a committee of one to get 
the women to the polls, although these 
men were opposed to the reform before it 
was had. 

“Mrs. Catt expressed the belief that to 
enfranchise the intelligent, tax-paying 
women of Virginia would solve the suf- 
frage problem, and that it would be a long 
step in the right direction. Mrs. Catt 
closed her remarks with a peculiarly elo- 
quent peroration, which was in the main 
a plea to the Suffrage Committee to allow 
women to vote, and when she resumed 
her seat, there was a perfect storm of ap- 
plause, which was long continued. Mem- 
bers, public men and ladies crowded 
around the speaker and offered their 
hands in congratulation. 

“The suffrage conference declined to 
adopt a motion last night extending to 
Mrs, Catt and her friends an invitation to 
be present at its session, The motion 
was made, but it was passed by, and a 
committee was appointed by the chair to 
notify the president of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association that the conference was 
an executive one, and that the rule laid 
down on the subject at the first session 
would have to be adhered to. 

‘‘Those members of the convention who 
heard Mrs. Catt in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage yesterday evening are highly 
pleased with her address, though of 
course she made few, if any, converts to 
her way of thinking. It was the grace 
and ability with which the female leader 
spoke that caught the fancy of her 
hearers, and her effort was warmly 
praised on all hands last night. Judge 
Marshall, who isa fine judge of ability in 
this line, pronounced the speech one of 
wonderful force, and such an estimate was 
heard from many of the members.” 

The Richmond Dispatch likewise devotes 
much space to areport of the speech, and 
says: 

‘Ladies, including many of the best- 
known names in Richmond society, heard 
and enjoyed the address. 

‘Everybody enjoyed it. It was little 
short of captivating. It may have been 
convincing. Certain it is, there could not 
have been found in all the audience a man 
willing to follow the fair speaker and at- 
tempt to make reply to her arguments. 
For she is essentially argumentative. The 
people who went expecting to hear emo- 
tionalism, or crankism, in speech, were 
disappointed, for it was only a plain, 
straightforward presentation of arguments 
for conferring upon women the right of 
the ballot. 

‘So scarce are women in Virginia who 
want their sex to have the elective fran- 
chise that the members expected to see in 
the speaker a freak in manner and dress, 
and a woman whose face would reflect all 
manner of strong-minded opinions. But 
instead they saw a woman who might 
easily pass for one of the best of proud old 
Richmond, She has an expression of wo- 
manly sweetness, and her voice is beauti- 
fully modulated. 

‘Although Mrs, Catt was not to speak 
until 5 o’clock, at 4.30 the ladies began to 
arrive, and in fifteen minutes the hall was 
half full and the gallery was almost full, 
Governor Tyler and several of the ladies 
of his family were among those in the 
audience.”’ A. 8. BR 





KANSAS SUPREME COURT CONDEMNS 
JOINT-SMASHING. 


The Kansas Supreme Court has aftirmed 
the judgment of the District Court of 
Shawnee County in the case of the State 
against Balfe Stark. Stark was one of 
Mrs. Nation’s assistants in joint-smashing. 
In one of their raids they destroyed prop- 
erty. Mr. Stark was fined $25 and costs. 
He appealed to the Supreme Court, claim- 
ing, among other things, that a saloon, 
being under the ban of the law, might be 
destroyed by any citizen without violation 
of law. In the opinion the Court says: 

All places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold or kept for sale, or places where 
persons are permitted to resort for the 
purpose of drinking the same, are declared 
by statute to be common nuisances. This 
fact, however, does not justify their abate 
ment by any person or persons without 
process of law. They can be abated only 

y a prosecution instituted in behalf of 
the public by the proper officers. The 





destruction or injury to property used in 











aid of the maintenance of such nuisances 
except in the manner provided by the 
Statute, is a trespass. 





————_ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

President W. F. Slocum of Colorado 
College announces an anonymous gift of 
$100,000 for the erection of the Science 
Building. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, the Chi- 
cago philanthropist, is believed to be the 
giver. He gave $50,000 to the college in 
1894, and last January gave an additional 
$50,000 toward the Science Building. The 
building will be larger than at first 
planned, and will cost $300,000, 

Anti-coeducation talk doesn’t frighten 
the girls, says a Maine paper. A score of 
bright young ladies are in the entering 
class at Colby, and the University of 
Maine entering class has several of them, 





The Christian Association of Radcliffe 
College is desirous of obtaining coédpera- 
tion in its regular endeavor to supply 
work for needy students. Mending, tak- 
ing care of children, reading aloud, going 
on shopping errands, copying and type- 
writing, occupying an hour or so a day, 
or one or two afternoons a week, are the 
kinds of work which students are able to 
carry. Miss Blanche Bonnelle is chairman 
of the committee from the Christian Asso- 
ciation in charge of the work, 


In writing of a visit to the University of 
California, Mrs. Clara B. Colby of the 
Woman’s Tribune says: ‘Hearst Hall is 
outside the Central Campus, and is 
reached by a very pretty walk through the 
live oaks. It looks like a huge rustic 
cottage, and this impression is deepened 
as one enters, But it is not for architec- 
tural display, but to provide a resting 
place for the women students, and for 
this purpose it is admirably adapted. A 
large number of the summer students 
were there, resting in the hammocks or 
eating their lunch at the numerous tables. 
At the far end was a kitchen with large 
gas stoves, at which the young women 
were cooking their lunch, while others 
were washing their dishes at the sink. 
The thoughtful sympathy of Mrs. Hearst 
is shown in every detail. Tea and sugar 
are furnished free to the students, anda 
woman to make and serve the tea. A 
number of gas stoves enable the student 
to prepare anything additional desired. 
Gas and laundry bills are paid by Mrs. 
Hearst. A ventilated locker is furnished 
to each student for the deposit of the 
lunch she brings or orders from the mar- 
ket. A writing room is supplied with 
stationery and dictionaries in several lan- 
guages, and daily lessons in physical cul- 
ture are given in the well-appointed gym- 
nasium., And all this is the free gift of 
Mrs. Hearst. Stately buildings may crown 
these slopes as the result of Mrs. Hearst’s 
munificence, but none will more endear 
her to the homes of the State than the 
comparatively inexpensive but sympa- 
thetic provision for the comfort of the 
girls.”’ 

By invitation of the Western New York 
Branch, the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumni will be held 
in Buffalo, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. The head- 
quarters will be the Bedell Apartments, 
Elmwood Avenue, between North and 
Summer Streets, Rates, $1.00 per day 
for room; $1.50 per day for room and 
breakfast. Alumnwz wishing to visit Ni- 
agara Falls should allow a day for the 
trip. The Falls can be reached by trolley, 
trainor boat. Detailed information may 
be had from Mrs. Lucien Howe, 183 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo. The meetings 
of the Association will be held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 595 Delaware 
Avenue. The address of welcome will 
be given by Miss Harriet 8, Poole, presi- 
dent of the Western New York Branch. 
There will be an address by the president, 
Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College; 
an address on ‘‘The Northern Trip of the 
Cuban Teachers,’ Miss Laura D. Gill, 
dean of Barnard College; ‘‘Law as a Pro- 
fession for Women,”’ Miss Elva H, Young, 
Counselor-at-Law, Springfield, Mass.: 
“The Rights and Privileges of Women 
under the Laws of Ohio,’’ Professor Emma 
M. Perkins; “Library Schools and the 
Librarian’s Opportunities,’’ Miss Katha- 
rine L. Sharp, librarian of the University 
of Illinois; and “The Desirability of a 
National University,’’ Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Indianapolis, and President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University; followed by general discus- 
sion. There will also be committee re- 
ports and reports from the branches. The 
Association will be entertained at 
luacheon by the Twentieth Century Club, 
and given a tea by the Board of Women 
Managers, at the Woman’s Building on 
the Exposition Grounds. 

Wellesley College opens with 804 stu- 
dents, a gain of nearly 100 over last year. 
The capacity of the dormitories is taxed 
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to the uttermost, and several new houses 
in the village have been opened to accom- 
odate freshmen unable to secure rooms on 
the campus. It is rumored that a new 
dormitory is soon to be erected on Art 
Building hill. 


The registration of students at Pem- 
broke Hall, the Woman’s College at Brown 
University, is 172 this year, an increase of 
20 over last year. 


The total recent gifts of L. H. Severance 
of New York to Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
O., amount to $100,000. Of this, $60,000 
was for the Chemical Laboratory, which 
contains 27 different departments, and 
$40,000 for the endowment of the chair of 
chemistry. Of the $300,000 to be raised 
to meet the conditions of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s offer of $200,000, $190,000 
has been raised, leaving $110,000 to be 
raised by Jan. 1, 1902. A new building 
era in the life of the college has begun. 
Oberlin is also preparing to furnish the 
grandest congregational singing, the best 
choral singing of the best music in the 
world, The new Oberlin hymn-book is a 
part of the plan. It contains several tunes 
by Oberlin men. Professor Demuth’s 
tune, ‘Oberlin,’ for Mrs. Stowe’s hymn, 
“Still, Still with Thee,’ is said to be one 
of the best new tunes in the book. Pro- 
fessor Andrews’ setting of the ‘‘Reces- 
sional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling, appears here 
in permanent form. F. M. A. 





“AN AMERICAN MOTHER” CRITICIZED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal of June 
appeared an article entitled ‘‘What of the 
Woman Herself?”? The author asks: 

What has the nineteenth century done 
for the woman herself? Are her school- 
training, her colleges, and her work in 
art and literature making her a more 
womanly woman, more fit to be a wife 
and mother? If not, they are losses to 
her, not gains, 

The writer admits that ‘the woman 
who is forced by want into the market 
and earns her living there deserves the 
respect of man and God.’ But 
asserts that 


she 


The woman who rushes into it simply 
to win public notice is out of her place 
and a weight on human progress. 

Women do not act from such motives. 
The woman who, rather than become the 
unwilling mother of unfortunate children, 
born into inharmonious surroundings, ac- 
cepts the task of becoming independent, 
by precept and example teaching ber sis- 
ters that they may become so, deserves 
not only our respect but our highest 
reverence, 

The writer makes the assertion that 

The chief change that the last century 
made in the American woman was that it 
tempted her to give up for these new 
occupations of art, reform, and money- 
making her own real work as a home- 
maker, wife, and mother. 

No; she sought to better the conditions 
under which she, her sisters and daugh- 
ters, might perform their ‘town real 
work,’’ Quite possibly the majority of 
women who have sought to find better 
things than they knew, have not con- 
sciously been aware of the real cause of 
their impulse, That impulse really comes 
from what is variously called instinct, all- 
knowledge, subjective knowledge, etc. 
This has caused them to recognize, un. 
consciously perhaps, that as a usual thing 
the conditions surrounding them forbade 
their exercising their prerogative of 
‘thome-maker, wife, and mother’’ proper- 
ly; hence they are impelled to try and 
better those conditions. 

The examples given of ‘‘Mary Le Duc”’ 
and ‘Jane Price’’ are illustrations of ex- 
actly what is meant. These and other 
women similarly situated recognized that, 
situated as they were, they had no right 
to become mothers; that for them to do so 
would only add to the number of sordid, 
unbalanced, or otherwise undesirable hu- 
man beings. Their own higher and better 
aspirations impelled them to seek some 
other avenue of development, and any 
avenue that leads toward the independ- 
ence of women is one in the right direc- 
tion. 

Either subjectively or objectively all 
intelligent women recognize that the 
real advance of the race must come 
through them as mothers, and that if 
they consent to become such through no 
higher motive than to have their physical 
wants provided for, and to be given a 
place to live that they may call home, 
then through them there can be no real 
growth. Their sons and their daughters 
must stand on the same or a lower plane 
than they themselves occupy. 

‘**An American Mother’’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it may be safely asserted 
that few if any women ever willingly 
abandon the dream of a ‘‘home-life.’’ But, 
thanks to an over-ruling Providence, our 
American women are awakening to the 
fact that a place wherein to stay, sur- 
rounded by eight or ten unwelcome chil- 





dren, is not a true home, but partakes 
far more of the atmosphere of Hades. 

The fact is that during the nineteenth 
century (by the very course “An Ameri- 
can Mother’? deprecates as ‘having 
dragged our women from their natura] 
base’’), our women have laid the founda- 
tion fora growth of our race toward purer, 
nobler, fuller lives, a rednetion of immor- 
ality, vice, and crime in the twentieth 
century, compared to which the material 
advances of the nineteenth century will 
be dwarfed to insignificance. Results in 
time will prove that our women’s rights 
women have been working better than 
they knew. Not that the placing of the 
ballot in the hands of women, or their 
being chosen to public office, will of 
themselves do any good, but the agitation 
has awakened their minds, and they will 
not again sleep until they have solved the 
problem of giving the world a better pop- 
ulation through the proper exercise of 
their office as mothers. 

There is no ‘lower’? work than that of 
a woman performing the office of mother 
in uncongenial surroundings. If there is 
a Satanic spirit seeking to thwart the 


' work of God, it is thus that he does al- 


most all that he accomplishes, It is the 
spirit of God that moves our women to do 
everything in their power to avoid this 
snare. 

What though, for a time, our popula- 
tion may become less? One child born un- 
der proper home-influences is a blessing. 
“Eight or ten”? children born under im- 
proper influences could only retard our 
development. 

No woman’s club could match the home 
which the wife and mother makes beauti- 
ful and sacred for her husband and sons, 
But the women’s clubs are paving the 
way to the elimination of so-called 
‘homes’ where immorality, vice, and 
crime are bred to deface our beautiful 
land, 

No, thank God! ‘Women are not con- 
tent.”’ ‘They are nervous and restless 
beyond any former race of women,”’ It is 
in this that hope lies. All hail to the 
woman’s movement! No matter if indi- 
vidual mistakes are made, Stagnation is 
the only enemy to be feared. Move on, 
move on! 

Sons and daughters of our now partially 
awakened women who shall hail the open- 
ing century, I greet you, and bid you 
thank the women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who, building better than they 
knew, started the woman’s rights move- 
ment. Tothem you will owe your free- 
dom from the sins and troubles which 
burden us now. G. W. SouLe. 

Meridian, Miss. 
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CANADA CANCELS AMERICAN DIVORCE. 

An important verdict touching on the 
divorce laws was given in criminal ses- 
sions at Toronto last week, when the jury 
found Minnie C. Woods guilty of bigamy. 
The accused was legally divorced accord- 
ing to the laws of Michigan, and the sep- 
aration would have been considered legal 
in all parts of the United States. Judge 
McDougall charged against the prisoner, 
and told the jury that American divorces 
were not valid in Canada. He said: “If 
they were, there would be a tremendous 
exodus from Canada to the United States 
of young couples with petty differences.”’ 
Mrs. Woods was released on bail pending 
argument before the Superior Court on 
the judge’s ruling respecting the validity 
of the Michigan divorce. 





IN MEMORIAM, 


JOHN WOODBRIDGE DICKENSON, 


honored and eminently useful in the edu- 
cational world, died recently, aged 75 
years. An interesting memorial of his 
public services is given by Hosea Starr 
Ballou in the October Education. He was 
born in Chester, Mass., Oct. 25. In 1856 
he married, and became principal of tne 
Westfield Normal School. He held that 
position for 21 years. In 1869 he visited 
Germany on a tour of observation. In 
1877 he was made secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. In his 
annual report for 1893, he briefly enu- 
merated the improvements effected dur- 
ing his term of office. The old District 
School system had been supplanted by 
the Town system, free text-books and 
supplies had been provided, State aid had 
been extended to the smaller towns, five 
new Normal Schools had been created, 
four of which had been completed at a 
cost of $600,000, all the Normal Schools 
had been remodelled and reorganized, 
county truant schools had been estab- 
lished, teachers’ institutes had been held, 
in 16 districts country towns had consol- 
idated their small schools into larger ones, 
agents of the board had been increased 
from two to six, the State School Fund 
had been enlarged a million and a half 
dollars and distributed where most need- 
ed, teachers’ salaries had been raised and 
tenure of office secured, seventeen annual 





reports had been submitted. This record 
of eminent usefulness speaks for itself. 
H. B. B. 
aenenatiiiicinaaes 
MRS. MARY E. MARTIN, 
of Chicago, has recently passed away, 
greatly beloved and regretted. The Chi- 
cago Political Equality League adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, in the providence of God we 
are called upon to mourn the removal by 
death frém her faithful place among us of 
our honored and well-beloved friend, Mrs. 
Mary E. Martin, therefore 

Resolved, That we, members of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League, hereby 
express our deep sense of the loss which 
the League has sustained, and that we 
tender our affectionate sympathy to her 
daughter, our dear and valued co-worker, 
Miss Ellen A. Martin, whose long and 
constant labors among us she faithfully 
shared and zealously promoted, and to 
whom her place and dear companionship 
can never be supplied. Her ready recog- 
nition of all that contributed to woman’s 
highest advancement, and her zeal to for- 
ward every measure of improvement, 
were qualities which endeared Mrs, Mar- 
tin to those of us who were privileged to 
be her co-workers. We shall miss her 
presence among us more than we can ex- 
press, but her memory, sweet and whole- 
some, will abide with us forever. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to her daughter and 
also to the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and that 
they be inserted upon the minutes of the 
League. PHBE M. BUTLER. 

HESTER B, Saxton, 

Hattie A, W. TERHUNE. 

meuiipenens 
MRS, NANCY C, GARLIN, 

mother of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
lately passed away, at Providence, R. I., 
in the 84th year of her age. Mrs. Garlin 
has always been interested in reform work, 
In early womanhood she espoused the 
anti-slavery cause, and was an earnest 
abolitionist. She was an advocate of 
equal suffrage, and a temperance woman 
in theory and practice, having been a 
member of the W.C. T. U. since its or- 
ganization, For several months she had 
been a great though patient sufferer, but 
she remained cheerful to the last. Her 
passing away was quiet and peaceful. 

By the death of Miss Emma EckLey, 
the Alameda County Political Equality 
Society has lost a true friend and faithful 
worker, and her kinsfolk a devoted and ex- 
emplary companion. Endowed by nature 
with superior qualities of mind, and 
reared in an atmosphere of culture and 
refinement, from her early girlhood her 
comprehensive soul began to look far off 
over the broad domain of humanity, and 
she perceived with glowing anticipation 
the possibilities of woman’s achieve- 
ments in the intellectual and practical 
world. 

She was a woman of ideas, and relied on 
ideas for success. Her courage never fal- 
tered, She dared to follow her convic- 
tions, wherever they led her. She was a 
leader in the truest sense, for she knew 
how to evoke and direct the enthusiasm 
of her co-workers, and her determination 
inspired the faint-hearted with her own 
ardor. An endeared name has been sud- 
denly stricken from the suffrage roll, but 
the mellowing influence of her noble ex- 
ample will ever remain with us, directing 
our course till the cause for which she so 
zealously labored is won. 

FRANCES A. WILLIAMSON, Pres. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Lilian M. Stevens has just been 
elected president for the twenty-fifth time 
of the Maine Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. In honor of the event the 
convention presented her a silver candela- 
bra set and a silver fern dish. 


Miss Jane Shaw of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company in Bath, Me., has an un- 
usual record, During her time of service 
as an operator she has received over the 
wires news of the assassination and death 
of three presidents of the United States. 


Miss Sara Cone Bryant, president of 
the College Equal Suffrage League, has a 
charming love-story in the October Mce- 
Clure’s Magazine. Another story by the 
same author has recently appeared in 
Harper’s Bazar, and a third is forthcoming 
in McClure’s. 

Lectures with demonstrations on Scien- 
tific Cookery, and a parallel course on care 
of the sick and how to maintain health, 
will be conducted by Dr. Mary Nicola, of 
the South Lancaster Sanitarium, at the 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, beginning Oct. 16, from 2 
to3 P.M. The first two lectures will be 
free. 

The New England Women’s Press As- 
sociation will entertain Mrs. Belle Arm- 
strong Whitney at the Vendome on 
Oct. 16. Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, in 
regretfully declining an invitation to at 
tend, wrote to the president, Mrs. Annie 
G. Murray: “It is too bad that, after en- 
joying one of the happiest summers I ever 
had in my life, Iam to be denied the au- 





tumn joys of Boston, which beautiful city 
I love with a love that amounts to real 
homesickness when lam too long away 
from it.” Mrs. Chant sails for England 
to-day. 

The New York park commissioners 
have placed a library of books on nature 
study in the middle of Central Park, so 
that those who go to the park to study 
botany, landscape gardening, bird life, 
etc., may have accessto them. The read- 
ing-room is in the Swedish schoolhouse, 
which was one of the buildings at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. It 
will accommodate one hundred persons. 
As botany is the study most popular at 
the park, the attendant is to be an expert 
in that science. 

At the New York Central R. R. ticket 
office at Canandaigua, N. Y., all travellers 
must purchase their tickets from a woman. 
Miss E. Ransom has occupied that par- 
ticular office for sixteen years, and has 
been in the employ of that railroad com- 
pany in some capacity since she was a 
young girl in short skirts. It is well to 
know that no ‘influence’? has kept her 
secure in the position, but that the great 
New York Central Railway Company has 
never wanted to part with her valuable 
services. Not another official is now in 
command who was there when she began. 


Under the title, ‘A Double Jury on 
Woman Suffrage,’’ the Boston (Christian 
Endeavor World for Oct. 3 publishes a 
noteworthy article of more than a page, 
embodying the results of inquiries ad- 
dressed by the editor, Amos R. Wells, to 
a large number of ministers of different 
denominations, chosen at random in the 
equal suffrage States. Twenty-five of 
these ministers replied, and extracts are 
given from their letters, All of them 
favor equal suffrage, and say that its re- 
peal would be impossible. Nearly all are 
emphatic in declaring that it has done 
good. The article is illustrated with por- 
traits of half a dozen women who hold 
offices of trust and responsibility in the 
enfranchised States. 


Liliuokalani, formerly Queen of Hawaii, 
recently celebrated her sixty-second birth- 
day by giving severa} entertainments at 
which hundreds of natives and a few 
whites were present. Three hundred 
guests breakfasted with the deposed 
queen, and then came a general reception. 
In the afternoon there was a great luau, 
or feast, at which Federal Judge Estee 
was present, and escorted the hostess to a 
large tent, under which the luau was 
given. He was seated on a mat at her 
right hand, The food was served on mats 
on the growund, and the staple articles 
were poi and raw fish. It was reported 
that the ex-Queen would invite a number 
of her old political enemies to celebrate 
the burying of the hatchet, but only her 
personal friends and partisans were pres- 
ent at the feast. 


That philanthropic Englishwoman, Lady 
Warwick, in forwarding her various ‘‘mis- 
sions,’’ occasionally encounters some 
amusing cases illustrating the old rural 
theory, “It did for fayther, and it’ll do 
for oi.” When walking ina hay field one 
afternoon with Lord Warwick ske noticed 
a bright boy of ten or so helping his father 
load the hay cart. ‘Does not your boy 
attend school?’ asked Lady Warwick. 
‘‘No, ma’am; he don’t go oftener than I 
can help. You see, John’s a real smart 
boy, and I don’t want to have him spoiled 
with book learning. I mean to make a 
farmer of him. Now, his eldest brother 
went regular to the school, and he got 
above loading a hay cart, and of course 
he’s made nothing out.’’ ‘*What has be- 
come of him?’’ said Lady Warwick in 
concern, ‘‘Why, he went out to South 
Africa and got a secretaryship,’’ was the 
scornful reply, ‘but John, here, isa smart 
lad; he’ll be of some use on the farm, he 
will!” 
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LIBRARY VERSUS WATER-SUPPLY. 








At the recent election in New Hampton, 
Iowa, to decide if a tax levy should be 
made for the public library, 110 women 
voted, and 106 men, Fifty-six women 
voted for the tax, and 64 against it. The 
lowa Woman's Standard says: 


These figures indicate two things: (1) 
That women will vote when there is op- 
portunity; (2) that they are not governed 
by sentiment to an extent that prevents 
them from using good sense in their deci- 
sions upon public questions. Undoubted- 
ly New Hampton women are unanimous 
in their desire to give financial assistance 
to the library; but these dry times have 
demonstrated that the water supply of 
the city is inadequate, and very sensibly 
they decided that water is more important 
than a library, and voted accordingly. 


————— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

















FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s counnas, pelttence in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 
a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Brancb 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 14 


“Pudd’nhead Wilson” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 


Prices: { Matiness: 10c., 25c., 500, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF OCT. 14. 


The Probyn Ladies’ Quartette 


Direct from London. 


25c 


Box Seats 50c 
All Seats Reserved 


15c¢ 


Orchestra Front 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Opens Monday, Oct. 7. 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


Greatest Attractions 
New England Has Ever Seen. 








See Announcements in Daily Papers. 











The most attractive showing o 


GLOVES 


is at 


MISS M.F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


All of the new styles and 
colors, from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Miss Fisk’s $1.50 Glove has 
gained great popularity. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIAL TY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 








ping. wt a ws wt 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 
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THE ROSE IN OCTOBER. 

O late and sweet, too late, too late! 
What nightingale will sing to thee? 
The empty nest, the shivering tree, 

The dead leaves by the garden gate, 

The cawing crows will for thee wait, 

O sweet and late! 


Where wert thou when the soft June nights 
Were faint with perfume, glad with song? 
Where wert thou when the days were long, 

And steeped in summer's young delights? 

What hop’st thou now but checks and slights, 

Brief days, lone nights? 


Stay, there’s a gleam of winter wheat 
Far on the hill; down in the woods 
A very heaven of stillness broods ; 
And through the mellow sun’s noon heat, 
Lo, tender pulses round thee beat, 
O late and sweet! 





—_——- 


BEECHNUTS. 
BY BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT. 
Out in the haze of the autumn weather, 
On the beechen slopes they patter and fall, 
The sweet brown nuts that the children 
gather, 
While the woodland voices echo and call— 


The squirrels’ chatter, the late bees’ hum- 
ming, 
The rustle of leaves to the rabbits’ fear, 
The hollow whir of the partridge drumming, 
The cawing of crows in the tree-tops near. 


The cool brook laughs through the leafly 
hollow 
To the silent pool where the lilies grow, 
And the airy bubbles leap and follow, 
And mirror the maidenhair bending low. 


The sunshine falls, and the winds are blow- 
ing 
Through the sifted gold of the woodlands 
sere, 
And gipsy Autumn, in beauty glowing, 
Is treading the courts of the royal year. 


The brown hawk sails, with the king-birds 
after, 
And the hazels dream of their winter gold; 
The beechnuts fall, and the children’s laugh- 
ter 
Is mellow and sweet as in days of old. 


=_—-—— =~ 


GIPSY SOULS. 
BY ARTHUR E. J. 
There is a secret brotherhood, whose rules 
Are never framed, whose watchword is un- 
known, 
Whose dogmas flourish 
schools, 
Whose creed is but a precept to disown 
The wisdom of a world that names them 
fools; 
A band where brother scarce encounters 
brother, 
But treads the maze alone, 
Doubtful of life's enrichment with another 
To share his thought, bruised in the human 
press, 
And as the roving wind companionless. 
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But, here and there, twe kindred dreamers 
meérct, 
And straightway learn to talk the common 
tongue, 
And wake strange fancies from their dim 
retreat, 
And know the throb of hearts sublimely 
young 
Moving together with responsive beat; 
And murmur bars of old forgotten ditties 
That all their tribe have sung 
Since the good days before the birth of 
cities 
Had made the godly, new, commercial man, 
And scared abroad their dwindling caravan. 


For they are born the children of a race 
Furnished on earth with no abiding home: 
Whose dreams fly out to ask adwelling-place 
Of shifting desert sands, of ocean foam ; 
Who build up castles on a sunbeam base, 
And gather unregarded bloom of pleasure 
As o’er life’s field they roam, 
Rating above the hoards of valued treasure 
That one rare thing no garnered gold has 
bought, 
True freedom shrined in palaces of thought. 
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AN OLD-TIME ROMANCE. 

“The First Mess of Tea that was made 
on Nantucket Island’’ is described by the 
New Bedford Mercury of March 14, which 
says the letter was published in that paper 
in 1877. Gazette and Courier, Greenfield, 
Mass., July 20, 1885. 

It is just an old yellow letter with jag- 
ged creases, that has been handed down 
from generation to generation through a 
chain of thrifty Vermont families. It is 
altogether such a quaint, charming little 
story, and so genuine withal, that I trans- 
cribe it entire. Now thata hundred years 
or more have passed since the writer of it, 
a model Puritan maiden, was laid away in 
one of those old Boston churchyards, this 
eventful passage in her pure, sweet life 
goes out of the family to the printer for 
the first time. A. B. P. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, SEPT. 20, 1735. 
My Own Dear Mother : 

It seems a very, very long time since 
you and my honored father and my ever- 
loved brother and sisters started for your 
new home. ButI suppose you have not 
at this writing reached your destination, 
and I think of you every day and all day 





as marching and marching, following the 
lonely trail through the interminable for- 
est, and sometimes I am tempted to repine 
in that my father thought it best to re- 
move to that far-away settlement. But 
my grandfather tells me that the enter- 
taining of that sentiment would be un- 
worthy of the daughter of a pioneer, and 
since it was thought best for me to re- 
main behind for a season, I must improve 
my time to the best advantage. This I 
try to do with cheerfulness, and Aunt 
Content is so kind as to say lam of ser- 
vice to her in our household duties and 
in spinning and weaving 

Peradventure my letter may be a puzzle 
to you. I hasten to say that I indite a 
paragraph or two ata time, upon leisure; 
and whenever anything comes into my 
mind that I desire you to know, I straight- 
way go to my uncle’s desk and set it 
down. I do this, dear mother, that you 
may share my pleasurable thoughts, and 
may know of my daily life; also that my 
brother and sisters may in a measure par- 
take of my enjoyment. 

The principal news I have now to tell 
is—my cousin, Nathaniel Starbuck, Jr., 
has returned to Boston from his long voy- 
age to China, and is now hourly looked 
for here. There are divers preparations 
being made for his coming. My grand- 
father walks up and down the yard with 
his stout stick, peering anxiously up the 
roadway by which our traveller must 
come. Uncle Nathaniel says, with pride, 
‘The boy will have many stories to tell.”’ 
Aunt Content flits about the house with a 
smile on her face, and anon tears in her 
eyes, concocting some favorite dish of 
which her son used to be fond, while dear 
old grandmother knits and knits, because, 
she says, ‘‘’Thanel never yet wore any 
stockings but of my make, and I must 
have a supply for him to take on his next 
voyage.”’ I, even I,am to have a new 
blue gown made from aunt’s last web, 
which is the finest and softest piece of 
flannel ever made on the Island 

* + My cousin has come. He is tall 
and lithe, with handsome hair and eyes, 
but his complexion is bronzed by ocean 
winds and Eastern suns. He says it seems 
to him like a fairy tale that I was the 
same little dumpling of a cousin that he 
used to toss in the air when he was last at 
home, He is much grieved to find you all 
gone, and is planning a hunting expedi- 
tion whose objective point shall be your 
far-away settlement. 

The neighbors all congregated around 
our kitchen fire to hear his wonderful 
stories and adventures, which he was re- 
lating all day and far into the night, For 
all he has travelled almost over the whole 
world, he is pleased as a little boy to be 
at home on the dear old Nantucket plan- 
tation again. Weare all happy as we can 
be with our divided hearts. We all have 
a frequen* thought and wish for our wan- 
derers, and grandfather remembers you 
each morning and evening at the throne 
of grace. ... 

My cousin has brought a great many 
curiosities and presents for usall. One is 
a silken creamy shawl for me, woven and 
embroidered with beautiful flowers. An- 
other is a gown of foamy Canton crepe, as 
white as snow, and they are so pretty I 
am sure I shall never dare to wear them. 
Grandma says they shall be kept for my 
wedding, but Aunt Esther says it is not 
sseemly for such thoughts to be put into a 
maiden’s head. Yet Aunt Content gave 
me the other day a whole piece of linen 
from the fall bleach, ‘to be kept,’’ she 
said, “for a day of need.’’ At all events, 
my foreign finery is packed away in for- 
eign gums and spices in a foreign box, and 
is not likely to turn any silly maiden’s 
brain at present. 

‘++ Cousin has returned to 
Yesterday he sent by a trusty messenger 
another sea chest. In it is a large box of 
tea, the first that was ever on the Island; 
real Chinese tea, which Nat himself pro- 
cured in China. It is of greenish color, 
with little shriveled leaves, and when eat- 
en dry has a pleasant spicy taste. Per- 
haps when I have an opportunity to send 
this letter I can enclose a sample quan- 
tity, that you may see what it is like. He 
also sent by the same hand a letter saying 
when he returns to Nantucket the owner 
of the ship in which they voyaged, Cap- 
tain Morris, will come with him from 
Boston to pay us a visit. We are again 
making master preparations for visitors, 
and, if you will believe it, the large par- 
lor, which has not been used since Aunt 
Mehitable’s wedding, is to be open, The 
floor has been newly waxed and polished, 
and we have spread down here and there 
beautiful mats and rugs which Cousin 
Nat brought from foreign parts. With 
the many curious and handsome things 
which are hung on the walls and spread 
on the table and mantel-piece, and the big 
fire of logs which the sharp weather now 
renders necessary in the chimney, you 
have no irue conception how finely the 
room looks. When I was admiring it this 
morning, Aunt Esther rebuked me grave- 
ly, saying, “The bright things of this 
world are of short duration.’’ But dear, 
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gentle grandma observed, with a smile, 
that it was ‘“‘natural and right for the 
young to admire beauty,’”’ at which Aunt 
Esther seemed displeased. I sometimes 
think she dislikes me because I am young, 
but that cannot be; yet I cannot quite un- 
derstand how, being my own sweet moth- 
er’s sister, she can be so unlike her. 

*++* We have just had tidings that 
Cousin Nat and his friend Captain Mor- 
ris intend to arrive on the 3ist of Decem- 
ber. Uncle Nathaniel says we will have 
a tea party, and invite Lieutenant Macy 
and family, and Uncle Edward Starbuck’s 
family, and a few others, to meet our dis- 
tinguished guests, and to ‘‘sit the old year 
out and the new year in.”’... 

We cooked a bountiful dinner, and our 
guests came. I wore my blue gown, with 
some lace that grandma gave me in the 
neck, and my own dear mother’s necklace. 
I tied back my curls, that Cousin Nat will 
not allow me to braid, with blue ribbon 
which he bought in London. Aunt Esther 
said men disliked to see girls so brave, 
but grandpa kissed me, calling me a 
**bonnie blue-bell.”’ 

Aunt Content has been much pestered 
in her mind because she knew not how to 
cook and serve tea, and after our neigh- 
bors had assembled we confided to them 
her perplexity. They all gathered about 
the tea chest, smelling and tasting the 
fragrant herb, Mrs, Lieutenant Macy 
said she had heard it ought to be well 
cooked to be palatable, and Aunt Star- 
buck said a lady in Boston who had drank 
tea told her it needed a good quantity for 
a steeping, which was the reason it was 
expensive. So Aunt Content hung the 
bright, five-gallon bell-metal kettle on 
the crane, and putting a two-quart bowl- 
ful of the tea in it, with plenty of water, 
swung it over the fire. Aunt Esther and 
Lydia Ann Macy staid in the kitchen to 
keep it boiling. While I was laying the 
table I heard Lydia Ann say, “I have 
heard that when tea is drunk it gives a 
brilliancy to the eyes and a youthful 
freshness to the complexion. I am fear- 
ful that thy sister-in-law failed to put ina 
sufficient quantity of the leaves.’’ So 
Aunt Esther put another bowlful of tea 
into the bell-metal kettle. 

When the tea had been boiled about an 
hour, my cousin and Captain Morris 
arrived. The tea, which had boiled down 
to about a gallon, was poured into grand- 
ma’s silver tankard and carried to the 
table, and each guest was provided with 
one of her silver porringers, also with 
cream and lumps of sugar. The Captain 
talked to me before dinner, and, before I 
knew that I was getting confidential, I 
told him how you were all off in the 
wilds. He said enterprise was what the 
new country needed, and it was not best 
to have Nantucket peopled entirely with 
Starbucks —that I was one of the old 
stock, it was plain to be seen, if my name 
was Wentworth, and he looked pleasantly 
around the circle of Starbucks. I suppose 
I do resemble them all. I saw Aunt 
Esther looking at me so sharply that I re- 
membered she had so often told me it 
was not seemly for me to talk with men, 
and presently I became discreetly silent. 
But when dinner was announced, the Cap- 
tain took me out and made me sit by him. 
After grandma had asked a blessing on 
the food, Aunt Content said to her son 
and his friend, ‘*I have made a dish of tea 
for you, but am fearful that I have not 
prepared it as hath need, and would like 
to have your own opinion.’’ Whereupon 
my cousin and the Captain looked and 
sniffed at the tea, and my cousin made 
answer: ‘‘As my loved mother desired my 
opinion, I must needs tell her that a 
spoonful of this beverage, which she has 
with such hospitable intent prepared for 
us, would nearly kill any of us here at the 
table.’’ The Captain then said laughingly 
that Aunt should keep the decoction for a 
dye to color woollens. He further said 
that he would, if she so desired, instruct 
her how to draw the tea herself. ‘‘And 
this young lady,” he continued, turning 
to me, ‘‘shall make the first dish of the 
beverage used on Nantucket.”’ 

Dinner being over, they all remained at 
the table except Captain Morris and my- 
self (for Aunt Content bade me to assist 
him as he should direct); and we searched 
for a suitable vessel wherein to draw the 
teas At last I saw Uncle Nathaniel’s 
large gray stone pitcher, into which our 
guest instructed me to put as much of the 
tea as I could hold between my thumb 
and forefinger for each person, and an ad- 
ditional pinch for the pitcher. Then he 
told me to pour upon it boiling water suf- 
ficient for us all, and set the pitcher on 
the coals and let it remain until it came 
to a gentle boil. 

The tea was then poured into the tank- 
ard which Aunt Content had made ready, 
and the Captain carried it to the table for 
me, and helped me pour it into the por- 
ringers for the guests. He was so kind 
as to say it was the best dish of tea he 
ever drank. We had a wholesome dinner, 
and an enjoyable one withal. Cousin Nat 
told stories and sang songs, in which lat- 
ter recreation Captain Morris joined, and 





the happy New Year greeting took the 
place of good-by when our neighbors left 
for their respective homes. My cousin’s 
friend still lingers for the shooting, and 
there is not much spinning and weaving 
done, it takes so much time for the cook- 
ing and eating and the visiting. He is 
very agreeable, and calls grandfather the 
**Miles Standish of Nantucket.” 

I heard him tell Uncle Nathaniel that 
we had good blood, and that ever since he 
first became acquainted with Cousin Nat 
he had conceived a great admiration for 
the Nathaniel Starbucks, and he said 
something about a wife. Perhaps he re- 
mains here so long on Aunt Esther’s ac- 
count, but dear me, she is so prim (I write 
with all respect for dear mother) and he 
is such a jovial gentleman, I do not un- 
derstand how such a union could be har- 
monious. If he has regard for her, it 
must be on account of the Starbuck 
blood. ... 

Oh! my dear mother, how can I tell 
you? It is not for the love of Aunt 
Esther that Captain Morris remains, but 
me, your own little daughter; and all the 
Starbucks indeed, saving Aunt Esther, 
who declares with quiet wrath that I 
ought to be put back into a pinafore, have 
given their consent that I shall be mar- 
ried and sail away with my husband in 
my husband’s ship to foreign parts, to see 
for myself all the beautiful and wonder- 
ful things of which I have heard so much 
of late. But Iwill not give my consent 
until I have that of my father and mother 
first, so there is a company being made 
up to go with Cousin Nat and the Captain 
through the winter snows to your far- 
away home. And after all it will be this 
new friend, of whom I have written so 
much, who will take this long letter to 
you. I am sure, my dear mother, that 
you, who know my heart so well, will not 
think it unseemly for me, that the Lord 
will guide your heart and that of my 
father to feel kindly toward this gentle- 
man, for indeed he is of good repute, and 
is so kind as to be very fond of me, and I 
feel that if I have your consent and that 
of my honored father, together with your 
blessing, I shall be very happy, and take 
an honest pride in being his honored wife. 
The Captain declares laughingly that I 
am sending him off on a quest, like a 
knight of old, to prove his love. 

I cannot help thinking it strange, his 
wanting to marry me, and when I said so 
one day, he replied gravely that it was all 
on account of the tea that got into his 
head. And indeed it may be so, for I was 
flighty, and hardly closed my eyes in sleep 
at all the night after partaking of it, and 
even dear grandmother says she would not 
answer for the consequences of what she 
might be led to do were she to make use 
of it every day. 

I send, along with other small articles, 
a quantity of this famous tea, and a bit of 
the white crepe that I shall, if so it seem- 
eth best in the judgment of my honored 
father and mother, wear in good time as a 
wedding gown. 

The household all join with me in send- 
ing loving greetings to you all. 

I remain now and ever your dutiful 
daughter, 

tuTH STARBUCK WENTWORTH. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Jessie Trimble, for several years 
connected with the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, and later with the Chicago Record 
up to the time of its consolidation with 
the Herald, has been placed in charge of 
the woman’s department of the Daily Ev- 
press, London, Eng. Miss Trimble is a 
Tennessee girl who has wom her way to 
an excellent position by hard work and 
native ability. She entered upon her du- 
ties in London in July. She had been 
abroad before as a representative of the 
Record at the Paris Exposition. 

Mrs. Marcia Mayfield is editur and pub- 
lisher of the Clear Lake Press of Lakeport, 
Lake County, Cal. Mrs. Mayfield is a na- 
tive of Kentucky, though she has spent so 
much time in New Orleans that she is 
generally regarded as a Louisiana woman, 
Mr. Robert Mayfield, the well-known 
artist of New Orleans, is her son. Mrs. 
Mayfield has built up the Clear Lake Press 
until it is now one of the most flourishing 
weekly newspapers of California. 





A plucky and persevering newspaper 
woman is Mrs, Carrie F. Cole, editor and 
publisher of the Saint Croix Falls, Minn., 
Standard. She runs @ Washington hand 
press, printing an edition of between 500 
and 600 copies. A ten-year-old daughter 
does the “‘rolling.’’ Mrs. Cole is also her 
own job printer, in one day turning off 
letter-heads, statements, envelopes, and 
hand-bills, besides setting two display ad- 
vertisements, attending to the office busi- 
ness and doing her housekeeping. She 
has four small children, 


Miss Kathleen Hockstra, a young wo- 
man of unusual business ability, is the 
advertising manager of the Unique Maga- 








zine, of which Chauncey M. Depew is the 
principal owner. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso. 
ciation cleared $622 by its ‘Colonial Day.” 





-_-- 


WOMAN SLAVERY IN HAWAII 


Last week we chronicled the good news 
that Judge Humphreys of Honolulu had 
been sustained by the U. S. Attorney 
General, and that the charges made against 
him by the advocates of State-licensed 
vice in Hawaii, who petitioned for his re. 
moval, had been dismissed as frivolous, 
That the character of the institution which 
Judge Humphreys charged the Grand 
Jury to investigate may not rest upon 
Judge Humphreys’ testimony alone, we 
print the report recently made to the U.S, 
Commissioner of Labor by Mr. Victor H, 
Olmstead, who had been appointe| a 
special investigator to look into the mat- 
ter. This report has just been made pub- 
lic. Mr, Olmstead writes: 

SLAVERY IN HAWAII, 

Within a mile of the centre of the city 
of Honolulu, the capital of the Territory 
of Hawaii, a system of slavery more ab- 
solute and despotic than ever existed in 
the United States is in existence, with the 
full knowledge and consent of the territo. 
rial authorities, and under their official 
control and protection. It is a legalized 
institution for female prostitution, the 
unhappy inmates of which are held in the 
most hopeless bondage, subject to barter 
and sale, under the complete control and 
disposition of their owners, 

The slave-pen occupies about two acres 
of ground, surrounded by a board fence 
about twelve feet high. Within this en- 
closure are five one-story buildings each 
about two hundred and fifty feet long and 
twenty-four feet wide. ... 

The buildings are owned by a Japanese 
company who rent them to the slave- 
owners for $15 each per month, the an- 
nual income thus derived amounting to 
about $45,000 per year. Each slave-owner 
pays rent for from two to a dozen or more 
rooms, in addition to which he has to 
stand the expense of feeding and clothing 
his property, and the regular charges of 
the Health Officers, who exact a fee of 
$2.50 per capita per month for making a 
physical examination and issuing a cer- 
tificate of health,—the possession of such 
certificate being a permit for the person 
in whose name it is issued to follow the 
vocation of prostitution under legal sanc- 
tion and protection. 

The inmates of this moral pest-house 
gain nothing from their occupation be- 
yond a bare subsistence; they are allowed 
to retain no money whatever, but are re- 
quired to promptly turn over all receipts 
to their masters, who closely watch them 
and keep careful count of the number of 
their guests each night, usually collecting 
their ill-gotten gains as rapidly as earned 
by entering the room of the slave as soon 
as it has been vacated by a visitor. But 
where a@ man owns several slaves, and 
business is brisk, he is frequently unabl 
to follow this course; and, in order that 
he may not lose any of his legitimate in- 
come, the miserable creatures who earn it 
are brought together after two o'clock 
A. M., ina room within the stockade spe- 
cially provided for the purpose, and are 
there required to hand over to their own- 
ers any moneys not previously collected 
during the course of the night. 

Any attempt at insubordination or re- 
volt is promptly and severely dealt with, 
the brutality with which the poor women 
are treated occasionally reaching such 
lengths of cruelty as to call for expostula- 
tion by the policemen detailed to keep 
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lf You Cannot 


COME, 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work, 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropa line or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 





Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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inmates and visitors from indulging in 
disorderly conduct. Once ina while, but 
very rarely, @ master is arrested, when his 
treatment has been particularly inhuman; 
but it is extremely seldom that he is pup- 
ished, the victim of his brutality and the 
witnesses thereof being in such complete 
subjugation and in terror of their masters 
and of their subsequent treatment, that 
they cannot be induced to testify against 
him. 

The slaves are domiciled in other sec- 
tions of the city by their masters, who 
closely guard them and bring them in 
herds to the stockade every evening about 
six o’clock, where they remain until about 
half past two the next morning. During 
the business hours of the night each slave 
is expected to earn at least five dollars; if 
she is unable to bring in this much rev- 
enue she is regarded as unprofitable, and 
is either forced to exert herself more in- 
dustriously in attracting customers, by 
means of punishments of which she dares 
not complain; or if, by reason of decaying 
physical charms, through sickness or ad- 
yancing age she is absolutely unable to 
meet her owner’s requirements, she is 
sold to some Mongolian who desires a 
personal servant or attendant. She has 
no voice or choice in the transaction; she 
isa mere chattel, and cannot escape her 
destiny; she dares not attempt to do so; 
she is helpless and hopeless, and submits 
to her thraldom; there is no other course 
for her to pursue, 

The slaves are all Japanese with the ex- 
ception of two or three French women, 
and have nearly all been brought from 
Japan for the express purpose of prosti- 
tution, Some have been brought with the 
consent of their parents or guardians, 
others have been lured across the sea by 
false promises of remunerative employ. 
ment in legitimate work on sugar planta- 
tions or elsewhere; a few have been be- 
guiled into slavery from the plantations 
of the Islands, where they were earning 
respectable livings, by false inducements 
of easier labor and higher wages as house 
servants in Honolulu. There are about 
thirty Japanese procurers employed by 
the company which owns and rents the 
rooms within the stockade described 
above, and these procurers operate both 
in Japan and Hawaii, their prey being sold 
to the room-renters at prices ranging 
from $100 upward, according to age and 
attractiveness. The younger and prettier 
the girl, the higher the price. There are 
several children in the stockade not more 
than twelve years old, and the average age 
appears to be about fifteen. It is heart- 
rending to walk through the streets of 
this infernal enclosure and see the little 
girls standing in the doorways of their 
rooms or leaning on the window sills, clad 
in scanty attire and bedizened with cheap 
jewelry, using the arts in which they have 
been trained and drilled by their vampire 
owners, in inducing by-passers to enter. 
That such intolerable, degraded bondage 
of human beings should be permitted, en- 
couraged and protected anywhere within 
the limits of the United States is almost 
unbelievable, and is a foul disgrace to the 
American flag floating over the American 
Territory of Hawaii. 


The following rules and regulations are 
framed and posted at the principal en- 
trance to the stockade, with the approval 
of the territorial official, by whom they 
were partially prescribed. (These regu- 
lations have already been published in our 
columns. ) 

The protection and maintenance of this 
institution is a direct and open violation 
of law, the penal laws of the Territory 
providing as follows, on page 78: 

“Any person who shall in any manner 
solicit or be privy to, or aid or abet in the 
soliciting of another to unlawful sexual 
intercourse... or to go to attend at any 
place where a prostitute resides or carries 
on her business, or where prostitutes are 
generally known to congregate or assem- 
ble, or shall lead, conduct or drive any 
person to such place, or act as guide or 
conductor for that purpose, or for any of 
the purposes herein specified, or shall pro- 
cure any prostitute for any purpose, 
whether such prostitute shall be actually 
taken to or conducted to such persor or 
not, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall 
be fined not more than five hundred dol- 
lars, or be imprisoned at hard labor not 
over one year, and if such person be a 
licensed driver such license shall be for- 
feited, and he shall not thereafter be 
licensed to drive for two years.’’ 

The law above quoted is absolutely ig- 
nored; the health and police officials su- 
pervise, guard and protect the traflickers 
in human bodies and souls, and the terri- 
torial officials, generally, by condoning 
the terrible trade are, every one of them, 
particeps criminis., 

The slave-pen is regarded as one of the 
unique and interesting institutions of 
Honolulu. It is visited by all classes of 
society and by representatives of all na- 
tionalities; strangers and tourists coming 
to Honolulu are taken to the stockade and 
conducted through its thoroughfares by 
respectable residents of the city, and gaze 
with morbid interest, or, perchance, with 





horror and sickening disgust on the braz- 
en, flaunting display of enslaved vice. 

It may be possible that the stockade 
system, under medical and police super- 
vision, is the best and safest method of 
dealing with and handling the social evil. 
Be this as it may, there is no palliation or 
excuse conceivable for the slavery that is 
endured by the unfortunate purveyors to 
man’s lust; for the absolute and unre- 
stricted ownership that is exercised over 
these poor creatures by their soulless and 
avaricious masters; for their purchase and 
sale as cattle: for the nameless and un- 
punished cruelties they are compelled to 
endure without hope of relief or redress; 
for the open and flagrant violation of the 
United States Constitutional prohibition 
of slavery or involuntary servitude. 

Victor H, OLMSTEAD. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Feb, 28, 1901. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 





Topeka, Oct. 7, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The president of the Kansas E. S. A. 
has taken up the work of organization, 
and is sanguine of having a suffrage club 
in every county in the State before the end 
of the year, and in some of the counties 
several, The work was opened in Topeka 
about three weeks since with an informal 
parlor meeting, out of which has grown 
an organization of twenty-five women, to 
be known as “The Good Government 
Club.” Its object is ‘‘to advance the in- 
dustrial, legal and educational rights of 
women, and to secure suffrage to them by 
appropriate State and national legisla- 
tion.”’ Later the club will take up the 
study of political economy and good gov- 
ernment. The officers are: President, 
Mrs. A. H. Horton; first vice-president, 
Mrs, J. D. McFarland; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Deborah K. Longshore; treas- 
urer, Mrs. D.C. Nellis; secretaries, Miss 
Zu Adams and Mrs. L. D. Monroe; advis- 
ory board, Mrs. P. I. Bonebrake, Mrs 
W. S. Lindsay, and Mrs. Dell Keizer. 

This club will be federated with the 
City Federation Clubs of Topeka, and 
through that organization with the Kan- 
sas Social Science Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Lucy B. JOHNSTON, 


OHIO. 


Judge E. B. Taylor addressed the War- 
ren P, E. Club at its last meeting on 
‘Anarchy and Anarchists.’’ The largest 
audience of the year assembled to greet 
him, His daughter, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, president of the Ohio W. S. A., said 
in introducing him that she presented a 
man who was a suffragist long before any 
of those present, and who was a suffrag- 
ist when she was ashamed of him for be- 
ing so. Judge Taylor gave an historic 
review of anarchism, and showed wherein 
anarchism and socialism differ. A local 
paper says: ‘Judge Taylor's talk was 
most entertaining, and was listened to 
with rapt attention.”’ 





(Additional State Correspondence on page 328.) 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. William B Guernsey, of Norwich, 
N. Y., has left her house and grounds to 
that town for a public library. 


The New York Women’s Health Pro- 
tective Association will erect a memorial 
to Colonel Waring. A life member has 
given $500 to the fund. 

M. Francis Pressensé, of France, gives 
it as his opinion that military service 
tends to prostitution in that country, be- 
cause it prevents early marriages. 





Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, of Plainfield, 
N. J., was made the American member of 
the General Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, at the late 
Congress held in Lyons, France. 

President Roosevelt seems to have more 
definitely committed himself to woman 
suffrage than any other chief magistrate 
we have ever had, except Lincoln, But 
then, he probably has had fewer old-fash- 
ioned prejudices to slough off.—Boston 
Transcript. 

The social purity of boys and young 
men has been considered a matter of in- 
difference. People have thought that all 
that was needed was to guard their daugh- 
ters, while they disregarded the moral life 
of their sons. But this one-sided indiffer- 
ence will not work. Time exposes the 
deception, and shows that our sons will 
not go the wrong way alone, but will take 
with them somebody’s daughters.—Phil- 
anthropist. 

The little son of Mrs. Earl Spencer, of 
Friendship, N. Y., will remember as long 
as he lives the kind words and gentle 
smile of President McKinley, who just a 
moment before the trigger of the assas- 
sin’s revolver was pulled, patted his curly 
head and said to his mother, whose hand 





beld his, “He’s a fine little fellow.’’ After 
passing, the boy looked up to his mother, 
and said: ‘‘Mamma, he looks good enough 
to kiss ’’ The words were scarcely spoken 
when both were startled by the sharp re- 
port of the pistol, and turning, they saw 
that the President had been shot. 


The American contributions to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund amount 
to $75,000. In accordance with the re- 
quest of the American Society in London, 
it will be applied to a clearly designated 
portion of the memorial. This will be 
designed and executed by an American 
sculptor in harmony with the memorial’s 
general artistic design. The American 
Society in London at a meeting this week 
discussed opening a subscription in Lon- 
don for an English memorial to President 
McKinley. 


Of Mr. David L. Wall, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., who has lately died, the Union Sig- 
nal says: ‘‘Mr. Wall was the husband of 
Mrs. Henrietta Briggs Wall, who brought 
out that wonderful picture of Miss Wil- 
lard surrounded by the convict, the ma- 
niac, the idiot and the Indian as her polit- 
ical equals. Mrs. Wall's work for temper- 
ance always received the warm support of 
her husband, who was a most gentle, 
lovely man. In later years, when ill 
health settled upon his wife, Mr. Wall’s 
devotion was as marked as was our re- 
cently assassinated President’s to his in- 
valid wife.” 


ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. ° 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Ashthma Cure Free 
~ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF ANU PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


on Receipt of Postal. 
PLAINLY. 

















RELIEF. 





After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmale 
Very truly yours, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


There is nothing like Asth 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: “Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.’’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
NEw York, JAN. 3, 1901. 
Drs. TAFT Bros’. MEDICINE Co. 
Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 
ne contains no opium, 


teEV. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Avon SprinGs, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 


My wife has been afflicted 


with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 


her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEbDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once, 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Fes, 5, 1901, 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 


This 


testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. Home address, 235 Rivington 


Street. 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 








The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, + 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen: 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicatio: 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J, FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saw, Auicz Stonz BLackwsgtt, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
6 latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOBs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ane 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday) 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pas 
to Los Angeles. : 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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REDEEM OUR NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Now that the clubs are reassembling 
and arranging their programmes for the 
season, there is one subject of national 
importance to which I would call their 
attention, individually and collectively. 
It should appeal strongly to the women of 
the country. By their united efforts, 
they might inaugurate a national holiday 
which would inspire the youth of our land 
with a pure and high-toned patriotism, 
bearing rich fruits in after life. 

The qualities we esteem in individuals 
are uprightness in dll relations, fair-mind- 
ed justice, conciliation, generous consid- 
eration for the best good of all. These 
are none the less estimable in national 
life. The true patriot does not say, ‘‘My 
country—right or wrong,” nor is it his 
desire that it should be the biggest and 
most powerful, but rather that it should 
take its place nobly and helpfully in the 
great family of nations, uplifting by its 
example, and seeking harmonious coépera- 
tion with all. 

The design and earnest wish of our 
fathers in setting apart a day for celebrat- 
ing the Declaration of Independence is 
certainly not attained by the spirit of 
noisy license which runs riot over the 
land, making the Fourth of July a day of 
dread to many mothers, and too often a 
day of mourning. 

If the club members would take this 
matter into serious consideration, appoint 
committees to gather suggestions and 
confer with committees of other clubs 
similarly appointed, perhaps to experi- 
ment with local celebrations on a small 
scale, in course of time a worthy and fit- 
ting use of the day might be evolved,— 
bright, inspiring, full of delight to girls 
and boys alike, which would be looked 
forward to with joyous anticipation, and 
remembered with lasting influence on life 
and character. For an interest once 
awakened would be followed up in many 
ways throughout the year. 

Naturally, in this broad land, different 


propositions would suggest themselves 
for different localities. But there could 


be some unitary features, such as hymns 
and songs which could be sung by the 
children everywhere. The New England 
climate compelled, to the grief of the 
children, the giving-up of May Day with 
its fascinating May-pole. But there might 
be a flag-raising, with appropriate songs 
and games and dances and lively talks, 
and anecdotes of the noble men and wom- 
en who bave graced and blessed our land; 
current events or some point of past his- 
tory made vivid and real to the young 
listeners—talks in which our civic heroes 
and heroines should have their fair share 
of recognition, which has been given so 
liberally to those who glitter with the 
glamour of war. 

We deprecate the cultivation of the 
military spirit, for we are entering ona 
new era, in which a new animus should 
prevail, and we should learn that it is 
nobler to live for one’s country than to 
die for it. Its triumplis should no longer 
be those of force, but of peace and good- 
will to all. 

Our youths are attracted to military 
drill by the organization, discipline, and 
esprit de corps. This same organization 
could be retained, but directed to benefi- 
cent ends, for kindly service and helpful- 
ness to one’s fellows. 

There are now many local attempts that 
are doubtless of great service to the few 
they reach, but to redeem our national 
holiday to the original and far-reaching 
interest of its founders is a work worthy 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A CLUB MEMBER, 
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THE WOMEN OF TEHUANTEPEC. 


Mrs. E. Alec Tweedie writes in the 


Fortnightly Review: 

“The town of Tehuantepec ( Mexico), to 
which the isthmus owes its name, is ex 
tremely picturesque. al- 
most unknown, and many quaint habits, 
costumes, and customs still remain. 
Strange to say, however, in this very un- 
up-to-date spot, woman’s rights are un- 
disputed, Ninety per cent. of the trade 
is done by women; a wife has to vouch 
for her husband before he can even get 
credit. Indeed, woman reigns supreme. 
The market-place presents a curious spec- 
tacle; hardly a man is to be seen; in fact, 
cutlery seems to be the only trade he is 
allowed to ply. Not only do the women 
predominate in business, but they prove 
beyond all doubt that because a woman 
earns a livelihood it is not necessary for 
her to be either ugly or misshapen. On 
the contrary, the women of Tehuantepec 
are remarkable for their beauty of face 
and form. Dark skinned, with glorious 
soft eyes and masses of wavy black hair, 
they possess exquisite features and lovely 
teeth. They are the most beautiful 
women in Mexico, and their carriage at 
once attracts attention. Small in stature, 
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they are fine in limb; in fact, the girls of 
Tehuantepec seem born models for the 
artist’s brush.”’ 


PRESS POINTS. 








Men who are accustomed to say and 
think that women can never be mathe- 
maticians will be surprised to know that, 
according to the annual register of the 
American Mathematical Society, no less 
than twenty-two members of that society 
are women, and that a woman, Professor 
Scott, is a member of the council. Wom- 
en can figure, and don’t you forget it.— 
Boston Daily Globe. 

Alas for King Edward, who is now try- 
ing to undo the humane example of his 
benignant mother, and to override the 
scruples of the Duke of Portland, who is 
Master of Horse, by the reéstablishment 
of the overcheck and the docking of tails 
at the royal stables! Shame on the King! 
—Chicago Unity. 

Woman’s influence in public affairs will 
be beneficial or mischievous, according to 
the motive which prompts its exercise. If 
she is honestly and intelligently interest- 
ed, she can do good and strengthen soci- 
ety. If she is a vain trifler and a mere 
‘society woman,”’ bent on making herself 
conspicuous, she is pretty sure to work 
mischief if she gets into politics.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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A DEAF AND DUMB DEBATE. 





A unique debating society made up of 
both sexes is that known as De l’Epee 
Pacific Lyceum League, the members of 
which are deaf and dumb. The head- 
quarters are at Berkeley, Cal., and the 
name, ‘‘De |’Epee,’’ was adopted in mem- 
ory of Abbe de l|’Epee, the French priest 
who invented the sign language for the 
deafand dumb. The chairman preserves 
order by means of a big drum, for al- 


though they are deaf the members 
feel the vibrations, and understand 
the signals thus conveyed, No matter 


how heated the discussion, the only sound 
that breaks the silence is the occasional 
rolling of the drum.— Boston Transcript. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 





The National Household Economic As- 
sociation will meet in Buffalo, Oct. 15 to 
17. The meetings will be held at the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, No. 86 Delaware Avenue, and will be 
attended by delegates from every section 
of the country, who will discuss the house- 
hold problems arising from the complexi- 
ties of modern life. The programme will 
include addresses by Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker of Colorado on ‘‘A Common-Sense 
View of Domestic Science;’’ Prof. W. ©. 
Atwater of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture on ‘Food and Household 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer of 
Cornell University on ‘Life in Farm 
Homes;’’ Mrs. Harriet S. MacMurphy of 
Nebraska, ‘‘Home Science in the Granary 
of America;’’ and Mrs. Helen Campbell of 
Boston on ‘‘Arts and Crafts in Relation 
to Home Economics.” A discussion on 
“The Value of a Scientific Education in 
the Household”’ will be led by Mrs, Ade- 
laide Hoodless of Canada. Mrs, Laura B. 
Craig of Nebraska will tell what house- 
hold economics have done for the colored 
women of the West, and James L, Hughes 
of Toronto will speak **ITousehold 
Economics as a Factor in Iluman Evolu- 
tion.”’ One aim of the Household 
nomic Association is to induce all normal 
schools and colleges and other educational 
institutions having domestic science de- 
partments to codperate with the national 
society, with a view to securing a more 
uniform system of teaching. Mrs, Linda 
H. Larned, of Syracuse, N. Y., is presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Hoodless, who is to take part in 
this meeting, was one of the founders of 
the Canadian Woman's Council, organized 
in 1893 by a number of prominent women 
of Canada. Lady Aberdeen was the first 
president, and has always retained her in- 
terest in the society. A first outcome of 
the council idea in Canada was the forma- 
tion of a national organization of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Local societies had previously, 
but their consolidation, systematic 
operation, and growth in usefulness was 
due to council effort. Mrs. Hoodless be- 
came the first president of this national 
Y. W. C. A., and through it she has 
started and successfully forwarded a move- 
ment to make domestic science a part of 
the education of every Canadian girl. 
The signally fine work accomplished by 
the first school was the lever used by the 
association in general, and Mrs. Hoodless 
in particular, to secure government en- 
dorsement and assistance. The final re- 
sult was the appropriation by the govern- 
ment of money with which the Ontario 
Normal School of Domestic Science and 
Art was established at Hamilton. The 
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school is one of the best to be found any- 
where, and it is expected that the result 
of its work will be the introduction of 
domestic science as a required study in 
all the government schools of Canada. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The educational law of South Dakota 
makes attendance at school compulsory 
for children between eight and fourteen 
years. Besides the ordinary elementary 
branches, instruction is to be given in 
physiology and hygiene, with special in- 
struction as to the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and their effect upon the human 
system, and moral instruction intended to 
impress upon the mind of the pupils the 
importance of truthfulness, temperance, 
public spirit, patriotism, respect for hon- 
est labor, obedience to parents, and due 
deference for old age must be given by 
every teacher in the public schools of the 
State. 


A law of Wyoming provides that hu- 
mane treatment of animals shall be incul- 
cated in the public schools. Idaho, Colo- 
rado and Minnesota have established free 
kindergartens in connection with their 
public school system, and Idaho, in addi- 
tion, by a bill which the women voters 
were instrumental in passing, makes pro- 
vision for furnishing free libraries and 
reading rooms in every city and village 
throughout the State. 

The attendance at the summer school of 
Columbia University was large this year. 
Women students outnumbered the men 
by 426 to 155. The school was eminently 
successful, and is now regarded as a per- 
manent feature of the institution. 

Seventy-seven tribes are represented 
among the 1007 pupils in the Indian train- 
ing school at Carlisle, Pa., the Senecas 
leading in number. Last year the work of 
the pupils brought a return of $28,716. 





In 1864 only seven high schools existed 
in Denmark. Seven years later the num- 
ber had been increased by 22, and at pres- 
ent about 70 schools of this character dot 
the country, which occupies only 15,000 
square miles. - The fact that nearly 150,- 
000 men and women among a total popu- 
lation of two millions have visited some 
high school is indicative of the importance 
of these institutions for the development 
of national intelligence. Nearly all Dan- 
ish people’s high schools are in or near 
small towns and villages. Very little 
special teaching takes place in these insti- 
tutions, but pupils listen to five, some- 
times six or seven lectures every day, 
besides such special in dairy 
bookkeeping, horticulture, cattle-feeding, 
fishing, etc., as may beoffered. Weaving, 
sewing and cooking are taught in the 
girls’ department. Sloyd is much _ fol- 
lowed by the young men. Subjects for 
the lectures are taken mainly from civic 
history. Bible subjects and themes from 
the fields of natural history, geography, 
mathematics and hygiene, political and 
social economy, mythology and every-day 
life, afford a basis of talks and discussions. 
To awaken the spiritual activities and to 
render the young minds susceptible are 
the main objects of the teachers. 
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FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS. 





The hunting season is now on and the 
sportsmen have already commenced to mi- 
grate towards the inexhaustible wood- 
lands and forests of Maine, where game 
in abundance can be found. 

The reports received this year state that 
deer are more plentiful than ever before, 
and during the close season hunters who 
had gone down to camp early soas to get 
a line on their whereabouts and be able to 
bag a few deer at the outset, were startled 
at the great numbers which appeared to 
be everywhere. 

From the Moosehead Lake country re- 
ports are to the effect that the guides are 
making ready for more sportsmen than 
ever before, and scores of moose have been 
seen in that vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot River 
and the Aroostook region are fairly alive 
this year with deer, and this is also con- 
sidered a remarkably good moose terri- 
tory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the 
line of fishing and hunting all her own, 
and in the chase for big game she has no 
competitors. Deer are not only more 
numerous in Maine, but they grow to a 
much larger size, and the person who 
knows how to handle a gun at all, is rea 
sonably sure of his full quota of deer and 
moose, 

Although deer and moose are usually 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the aver- 
age sportsman, still they are by no means 
the only kinds of game to be found in these 
vast timberlands. Braces of smaller game, 
together with a plentiful supply of part- 
ridge and quail have already been brought 
into camp; and in that section which lies 
contiguous to the Dead River Region, and 
known as the Rangeley Region, the farm- 
ers are very much troubled on account of 
the numerous depredations which have 
this year been made by bears on the 
orchards and corntields. Bears are much 
more numerous this season than ever be- 
fore, and to the sportsman who enjoys 





this exciting sport, this portion of Maine 
is an especially desirable spot. 

All ways now lead to Maine, and re- 
member that the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road is the only road out of New England 
that makes direct connections for the 
heart of the Hunting and Fishing region. 

Send two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their illustsated 
book, called ‘Fishing and Hunting.”’ 





Evening Dress 


In arranging your wardrobe 
for the winter, do not forget 
the Dress Suit; and, if you 
do not care to pay the price 
requiredfor such a suit made 
to order, purchase one from 
us ready made and in the 
latest style. 


$35 to $50. 


We have long made the eve- 
ning dress suit ready to wear 
a special feature of our stock, 
and our efforts in this direc- 
tion have been appreciated. 
We also furnish all evening 
dress accessories, Shirts, Ties, 
etc. 

White Pique Dress Waist- 
coats. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be ‘*Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son,” by Mark Twain, which has only 
been seen in this city at the Tremont 
Theatre some years since. This play re- 
calls characters known along the Missis- 
sippi River below St. Louis sixty years 
ago. The central figure is ‘‘Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,’’ a queerly quaint, wittily wise, 
humorously philosophical, good-natured 
lawyer, who occupies his time, in the ab- 
sence of clients, in proving odd theories 
regarding his associates, Thos. A’ Becket 
Driscoll and Valet de Chambre become 
mixed ‘tin childhood’s happy hours,”’ and 
cause much trouble as to their identity 
later on. ‘Shenandoah’’ follows on Mon- 
day, Oct. 21. Chocolate bonbons distrib- 
uted at the Monday matinee. 
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Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Latter-day vaudeville demands novel 
amusement rather than conventional com- 
edy. Musical, acrobatic, and miscellane- 
ous novelties follow one another. The 
Probyn Ladies’ Quartette comes to Bos- 
ton direct from London. Four talented 
young women play on piano, flute, cornet, 
and ’cello. ‘An Original Idea’ is a new 
acrobatic comedy. Mr. Seymour is a fin- 
ished acrobat, and Miss Dupre is a clever 
soubrette. Rosa Nagnon’s birds, the 
three Onris juggle, Coakley and Huested 
sing and dance, Newell and Niblo are in- 
strumentalists, Adolph Adams gives im- 
personations, Trask and Gladden sing and 
dance, Frank and Myrtle Chamberlyn are 
rope-jugglers, Hillman is a magician, 
New motion views by Vitagraph. 
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PARK THEATRE.—Sadie Martinot will 
present “The Marriage Game’’ next Mon- 
day night. It is from the French of Em- 
ile Augier by Clyde Fitch, author of ‘*The 
Climbers,” ‘‘Lovers Lane,’’ ete. The first 
act takes place at a fashionable gaming 
saloon—the Villa des Fleurs—at Aix les 
Bains. ‘The second is at Montrose Castle 
in Devonshire, England; the third at the 
Duke of Montrose’s town house, London. 
Its features are high comedy. The play 
was first produced three weeks ago, 
Wherever performed it has created a sen- 
sation, and its presentation here will at- 
tract extraordinary interest. The cast is 
of unequivocal excellence, including Miss 
Sadie Martinot, Edwin Arden, Mrs. Mc- 
Kee Rankin, Charles B. Welles, Jeffries 
Lewis, Grace Ficher, Junius B. Booth, 
Guy Bates Post, Winchell Smith, and 
others. The engagement is for two weeks 
only. Saturday matinees. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON . 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER. A young 
woman who has bad experience with servants 
would like a position as Managing Housekeeper, 
She would prefer to be in a family with invalid 
lady or gentleman, to whom she could devote a 
part of her time. Address H., WOMAN’s Jour. 
NAL Office. 





Two middle-aged sisters of New England 
birth and education desire positions in Boston, 
or suburbs, together, one as a trained nurse and 
the other as working housekeeper. Would like 
to care for an aged couple, or an inyalid, taking 
full charge of the home. References given. Ac- 
dress 8. L. L., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
poses, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 

yorchester, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. — 4 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.8. T., 364 Mans 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or een? J person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





BUFFALO EX POSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 

Boston & 


WHITE incine'e:. 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


FROM 
Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 

Lynn, Salem and 
Worcester. 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 5, 1901, 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


o- AT. 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above 








named points and at many 
other local stations. 

For rates and information apply at Bos- 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington St., 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices. 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agt. 








HOTELS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire- proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
anexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 








Jehn Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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